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For the Woman’s Journal. 


BONNIE. 
BY A. W. J., M. D. 


To me she seemed a fairy bright, — 
So swift her feet, her steps so light; 
And then her hair was gold in hue, 
And eyes, sweet eyes of deepest blue, 
Had Bonnie. 
So bright—too bright indeed—was she, 
And all in all the world to me; 
None kept my heart so warm with love, 
None brought me joy, and peace, the dove, 
Like Bonnie. 
Her life was one short gala day, 
From rise to set of sun’s bright ray; 
None knew but made the idol theirs, 
From skipping feet to golden hairs— 
Our Bonnie. 
She was not then an angel quite, 
The wings were hidden from our sight; 
But every day our wonder grew, 
As tears from out our eyes she drew, 
Did Bonnie. 
Sometimes with laughter, then with pain, 
Aselfish tricks she tried in vain, 
To make our love grow dim and cold, 
As fun was carried far too bold; 
This Bonnie. 
“Be brave and bear it,’’ then she cried, 
When all our patience she had tried; 
And e’en before the pain was o'er, 
She'd nestle closer than before; 
Brave Bonnie. 
God gazed upon the bud go fair, 
And knew she needed tenderest care; 
More tender far than we could give, 
If weour noblest life should live 
With Bonnie. 
He said, ‘“My garden fair would be 
With such a plant as this I see.” 
And then in pity bowed His head, 
And called the child from her low bed— 
“Come, Bonnie!” 
Then swift he sent his angel Death, 
To fan her brow with his cold breath; 
Then restless hands and feet were stilled, 
And all our hearts with anguish filled, 
For Bonnie. 
Year after year has passed away, 
And yet from heaven I hear her say, 
** *Be brave and bearit,’ one and all, 
Until you hear the Saviour call— 
‘Meet Bonnie.’ * 





THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


American cynicism never takes a form 
quite so repulsive as that which is common 
in England. In this country, it appears in 
the shape of distrust of Universal Suffrage 
and sentiments of hopelessness about the 
silver bill. In England, it intrudes a per- 
fectly frank worldliness into the most sacred 
precincts; clergymen discuss benefices and 
young men discuss marriage in a spirit of 
quite undisguised worldliness. Among 
ourselves, there is something degrading in 
the word ‘fortune-hunter;” every young 
man feels called upon to veil, at least, the 
attachment he feels for a young lady’s for- 
tune; even if the position is not sincere his 
hypocrisy is the tribute meanness renders to 
generosity. He professes at least to hold 
With Praed, the satirist: 

‘But titles and the three-per-cents 

And mortgages, and great relations 

And India bonds and tithes and rents, 

Ah! whatare they to love's sensations?” 
Onthe other hand, a well-educated young 
Englishman of good family and indepen 
dent property, will talk undisguisedly of the 
necessity of marrying for money, and will 
seem to care as little for all finer sentiments 
as—to quote Praed again— 

“Baron Rothschild for the muses.” 

Much of the difference is due, no doubt, to 
the greater openness and freedom of all ca- 





reers in America, and the fact that so much 
wealth is made among us by energy, and so 
little, comparatively speaking, inherited. 

Yet few Englishmen, even, put their 
views so frankly as a late London writer 
who maintains as his theory that love and 
poverty are incompatible or if compatible, 
a melancholy combination. He says 

What can be a greater curse to poor peo- 
ple than being, as we say, ‘‘in love?” It is 
impossible to picture a sadder sight than 
two poor young people, imagining them- 
selves tobe very fond of each other—in oth- 
er words, ‘‘in Jove’ —walking up and down 
the great city, and seeing, like Tantalus, 
that which would make them happy before 
their eyes, but as far away from their grasp 
as are the fields aud fountains of Paradise. 

He says elsewhere 

Just as poor people cannot share other en- 
joyments of the rich—as the opera, the play, 
good clothes, good dinners, and many oth- 
er of the refinements and necessities of life 
--so itis evident that they can know no 
more of the real happiness and true luxury 
of love than they can know of the beauties 
of Virgilian poetry or the keen satire of Ju- 
venal. How is it possible for aman to share 
in the exquisite bliss of courtship if his tai- 
lor is pressing him for money; or for a wo- 
man to experience the delicious pangs of the 
heart if she knows that both she and her 
sweetheart are penniless? 

It will be observed that the author finds 
it necessary to introduce into his picture an 
element not only of poverty but of swind- 
ling, and to paint his poor young man in the 
unworthy position of wearing clothes for 
which he cannot pay. Set this aside, and 
how the experience of the human race con- 
tradicts this cowardly philosophy! For my 
part, there is nothing that seems to me more 
unromantic than the position of two well- 
to-do lovers, who have no difficulty to over- 
come except in deciding how much money 
they shall throw away. Can any human 
heart take a cordial interest in the wedding 
of the Earl of Rosebery and Miss Hannah 
de Rothschild? Perhaps they love each 
other sincerely, but the charm of the affec- 
tion is lost in the glare of the gold; it has 
not a fair chance, we do not care about it. 
The real romance is in the hearts of the poor 
young lovers who are pacing past the doors 
where the wedding is solemnized, but who 
would not exchange the light of one anoth- 
er’s eyes for the diamonds of the world. 
‘The true theme of history” says Emerson 
elsewhere “‘is in the fortunes of the poor.” 

Since Dickens, there has been no English 
novelist who has habitually preferred penni- 
less lovers for his theme. In this country, 
I should say, the happiest dreams and the 
surest realities are theirs. It is the impru- 
dent marriages that are interesting. So far 
as I have seen, wealth spoils more of young 
affection than poverty. Thedelight of mu 
tual sacrifices, of joint struggles, is the 
prime felicity of the world. How tame 
must life become, where one can have any- 
thing purchasable by merely ordering it! 
Charles Lamb, in one of his most charming 
essays, makes Bridget Elia look back with 
delight on the sacrifices they had once to 
make, the contrivances to plan, in order to 
buy an old print or a battered copy of a 
favorite book; but what pleasure was there 
in these things, she said, when they could 
buy as many as they pleased? Wealth is no 
doubt a convenient cushion for old age or 
illness; the dull and the torpid may well re- 
pose upon it, but what has it to do with 
youth and love, or they with it? It always 
seems to me that those who are young and 
strong and ardent ought to be a little 
ashamed of being rich in money also; and 
if the evil is absolutely inevitable, they 
ought to apologize forit, as Howells did for 
“the youthful indiscretion” of being born 
out of Boston. 

But it is pleasant to see that the cynicism 
of our English writer does not, after all, 
go very deep. Herecognizes, after all,that, 
costly as the luxury of love may be, it is 
worth all it costs to the poor young man. 
“There is nothing purchasable which af- 
fords the buyer so much happiness.” ‘‘Life 
does not boast a single pleasure or amuse- 
ment which is at all comparable” to it, ‘It 
lifts you out of yourself, it inspires you to 
do great things, it makes you a better man, 
and it causes you to look more kindly on 
your fellow-men than you have hitherto 
done.”” Our cynic is not a hopeless unbe- 


liever, after all. T. W. 8. 
eo —___—___—_- 


MISS EASTMAN IN CAMBRIDGE. 








Last Thursday night, the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Woman Suffrage Association met in 
the pleasant parlors of Mrs. Jones, on Mag- 
azine Street. The several Representatives 
in the Legislature from Cambridge were in- 
vited, with other friends, including Miss 
Eastman. From forty to fifty were present, 
but of the Representatives none save one: 
“To him be honor given.” 

Mrs. Kendall having rcsigned her office as 





president, Mrs. Walling, as Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, called the meet- 
ing to order, and said that they had not 
come together to listen to a lecture or set 
form of speech, but for social conversation. 
She believed, however, that there was one 
thought taking precedence in all their minds, 
and, if Miss Eastman could by any possibil- 
ity divine it, begged her to strixe the key- 
note. 

Miss Eastman, after being thus introduced, 
found no trouble in doing this, in a masterly 
way. She spoke a few earnest, eloquent 
words in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women. 

Mr. Hale, the one Representative who 
represented the five, being called upon, said 
there were two sides to every question. He 
does not believe in universal Suffrage for 
men, and I think not even in limited Suf- 
frage for women. He spoke in the most 
polite and courteous manner. Miss East 
man met objections with ready facility. The 
discussion was animated and interesting, 
holding the attention of the audience close- 
ly. Mr. Hale’s arguments were set forth 
with subtle analysis worthy of the lawyer, 
but the principles assumed were not worthy 
of the man. 

The Rev. Mr. Bland was called upon, and 
said he believed in equality. There should 
be no distinction on account of sex. He 
would have every privilege accorded to 
Woman that Man possessed, but he would 
have voting qualifications for both. The 
question of granting Suffrage to tax-paying 
women was introduced, but seemed to find 
little favor. 

About ten o’clock, the company repaired 
to the dining-room, where a bountiful colla- 
tion was served; the vital question being 
still discussed in groups, while oysters, 
creams, etc., disappeared. I noticed one 
basket filled with elegant cake, each square 
bearing the word ‘‘Equality” in pink letters 
on the frosting. The evening passed very 
pleasantly, the only regret being that all our 
Representatives, with whom we wished to 
meet and become acquainted, should not 
have honored us with their presence. I 
had nearly forgotten to say that Rev. Dr. 
Paige, one of the number, sent a polite note 
regretting his inability to be present. 

As I was leaving the house, I heard a lady 
say: ‘‘How clear and comprehensive Miss 
Eastman is in argument.” Sothink we all. 

w. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 1878. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says: 

It was a bright thought on the part of the 
women of Cambridge, who favor the exten- 
sion of the right of Suffrage, to hold a social 
meeting at the residence of Mrs. Crimp, on 
Magazine Street, on Thursday evening, the 
object being to listen to an informal state- 
ment, relative to the subject, from Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, of Tewksbury, one of 
the most candid and able exponents of the 
movement upon the public platform, There 
was a full meeting of the association of 
Cambridge ladies present; for an organiza- 
tion was effected as long ago as January, 
1871, just seven years since. Among those 
invited, besides the representatives of the 
press of Cambridge, were the representa- 
tives to the General Court, only one of 
whem, Edwin B. Hale, Esq., was able to 
be present, however. Rev. Dr. Paige sent 
a very polite letter of regret, having previ- 
ous engagements; and the others no doubt 
were reluctantly kept away. Mrs. Walling 
presided with graceful ability, and Mrs, A. 
A. Fellows was the Secretary. The speak- 
ing was entirely informal and conversation- 
al. Mr. Hale became involved iu an argu- 
ment with Miss Eastman, and sustained 
himself wonderfully in his position in fa- 
vor of a limited Suffrage, and against the 
absolute natural right upon which both man 
and woman claim to exercise the elective 
franchise, although a lady from Maine who 
was present, and had had no previous 
knowledge of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, considered that Miss Eastman tri- 
umphantly answered him in all the argumen- 
tative positions he took. Rev. Mr. Bland, 
being present, was called upon for his posi- 
tion in case he inclined to give it, in which 
he kindly acquiesced. In our country, 
where educational facilities for both sexes 
are so available, he believes that the sexes 
should be on a perfect equality in all things, 
each having equal rights. Woman should 
possess every right, legal, political, or oth- 
erwise, that man has. He therefore was in 
favor of Woman Suffrage in so far as he 
was in favor of manhood Suffrage, but he 
believed that both should be limited by an 
educational, or possibly in some cases, a 
property qualification, or both, and who- 
ever could not comply with that test, either 
man or woman, should not be allowed to 
vote. He instanced a case in point which 
came under his own observation in Cam- 
bridge, in which a degraded, ignorant voter 
was called upon to read his ballot, and even 
his own name upon the check list, and could 
not doit. He thought such a man as that 
ought not to be allowed the elective fran- 
chise, especially when we restrain an edu- 
cated, intelligent woman, and one possess- 
ed, too, of a large amount of property, and 
thus having a direct pecuniary interest in 
the administration of the government—city, 





state, or national. This he held to be jus- 
tice for woman to claim and fur man to 
concede, Miss Eastman and Mr. Bland 
then discussed the question together, the 
former advocating universal Suffrage for 
both sexes, on account of the difficulty in 
drawing the line where all would be satis- 
fied. Miss Eastman thought that if Wo- 
man had been allowed an equal voice in the 
administration the recent great rebellion 
would not have occurred. 

Although the interest was far from lag- 
ging, every one being wide awake, a motion 
was forced through for an adjournment to 
the dining-room, the gallant gentlemen 
present voting in the negative, but they 
were out-voted, as they fear they will be in 
the future, by the intelligent Woman Suf- 
fragists, and they reluctantly repaired to 
the dining- room, where a most elegant colla- 
tion was spread. Oyster patties, boned 
turkey, salads, cake of all kinds, ices of 
delicate flavors, fruits, and Mocha coffee 
were discussed for half an hour, the ladies 
generally making themselves so agreeable 
that a man would vote away his birth-right 
to please them. Ah! they are just begin- 
ning to understand how to proceed, throw- 
ing away the sledge hammer of logic, and 
appealing to the gustatory argumentative 
powers of human nature. Our city repre- 
sentatives missed indeed a_ conclusive 
“course” of reasoning; in fact, several 
“courses,” which, if they had only exper- 
ienced, they might have been counted on to 
vote right on this question at the present 
session of the Great and General Court. 
Messrs. Rand, Kelley, Thurston and Cush- 
ing were missed, but their names were fre- 
quently and very favorably mentioned. 
The press of Cambridge were counted upon 
with certainty for the right. The gentle- 
men favored a return to the pleasant parlors, 
where another delightful hour was spent in 
dwelling upon the interesting subject and lis- 
tening to the unanswerable arguments of the 
ladies. Another similar meeting on a more 
auspicious evening might result in the united 
vote of Cambridge for the progressive 
measures of the Woman Suffragists! 

a oe oe 
STAND BY THE FIRESIDE. 





Epirors JourNAL.—Do you ever, in 
cases of extreme destitution, advertise out 
of sheer pity, and without price? 

The Transcript is doing what it can for 
one ‘‘Fireside.”” Will you not help circulate 
this touching appeal, from one of her late 
letters, andalso add to your service to the 
cause of humanity by allowing these much 
wanted rare aves to report, if discovered, 
at your office? 

Not that I, for one, should care to see 
them. The man who will not ‘‘stand by us 
womanly women,” until so entreated, I 
shouldn't think worth counting when he 
came, but ‘‘Fireside” feels otherwise, and 
is very tired of clamor. (Lucky she didn’t 
live a century ago!) So do help her! 

M. F. E, 

T: wksbury, Mass. 

Are there not some men who will stand 
by us womanly women’ Some who will 
speak for the thousands of us who don't 
wish to be forced to elbow our way through 
a noisy crowd to the ballot box? 

We are wearied with the abusive clamor 
against our fathers, brothers and sons—for 
their ‘tyranny and oppression.” We know 
grand men, honorable men, men of high 
aims and pure lives, by the score, who 
would no more oppress a woman than steal 
a purse. We can trust them to make laws 
and see them executed. Will not some of 
you come to our rescue and puta stop to 
the abuse we receive from the irate females 
who head the Suffrage movement, because 
we are so‘‘mean-spirited” as to prefer to trust 
our fate in the hands of the men we women 
have reared ?— Fireside in Boston Transcript. 

—_—————— eB o- 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the Sunday meetings for Women, 
held March 31., a paper was read by Mrs. 
M. V. Dudley, on ‘‘Reforms, and the gen- 
eral topics of the day.” 

Mrs. Dudley took for her text, Paul's 
words, ‘‘Let the women keep silent in the 
churches.” She made an cloquent appeal 
to women to educate themselves, to come 
out from the bigotry and narrowness of the 
churches into the sunlight of their own 
Divine intuitions, and to teach the world 
that the wrongs of society will never be ob- 
viated until it is believed that right genera- 
tion is better than re-gencration. 

After the reading of the paper, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore made some remarks on the 
same subject. She said it is at the doors of 
women that the wrongs of society lie; until 
women stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
reform movements of the day, drunkenness 
and other forms of vice will never disap- 
pear. It was sad to see how small a minor- 
ity of women cared for these things, but 
she felt hopeful when she saw, as she had 
lately done in visiting the western towns 
and cities, that women everywhere were or- 
ganizing for self-culture, and to help each 
other in the progressive movements of the 
times. Mrs. Livermore made an earnest ap- 
peal to the women present to be missiona- 
ries among their own sex, and rejoiced to 
see this movement so well started in Bos- 
ton. L. D. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. TyLer, widow of the Pres‘dent, 
has become a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

MADAME CHRIsTINE Nrisson has been 
appointed singer to the Russian Court, and 
has received the decorations of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Mrs. Many Mares Dopce has thoroughly 
recovered her health, and is now visiting 
her sister in San Francisco, where she will 
remain through the Spring months. 

Miss GeorGre CountryMAN, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, took the first prize for proficiency in 
Oratory at the junior oratorical contesi at 
the State University, last Friday evening. 
Her feliow competitors were four gentle- 
man and one lady. 

Mrs. Livermore has returned home, 
after a very successful tour in the West. 
Her popularity is as great as ever, and she 
has lectured over 130 times this season. 
She expects to visit Europe early in May, 
and will be gone some months. 

Mrs. E. Tompson, of New York, is 
spending a few days in Boston. The object 
of her visit is to ascertain the best method 
of introducing technical education into our 
school system. She intends to devotea part 
ot her large fortune to this purpose. 

Dr. Fanny Ber in is the resident pby- 
sician of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children. Its attending phy- 
sicians are Dr. Marie E. ZAKRZREWSKA, 
Dr. Lucy E. Sewau., Dr. HELEN Morton, 
Dr. Emity F. Porn, Dr. C. AuGusTa 
Pork, Dr. Emma L. Cau, and Dr. A. 
ADELAIDE RICHARDSON, 

Mrs. E. J. Humpnrey, who has been a 
missionary in the East Indies for twelve 
years, lectured last week at the Trinity M. 
E. Church on the ‘‘Manners and Customs 
of the Hindoos.” The lecture was followed 
by a Hindostan wedding in native costume. 
The attendance was fair. The proceeds of 
the lecture will be given to the Munroe 
Mission. 

Mrs. FLetcnerR HarPer has bought the 
Sea Shore Cottage, a large building about 
one mile north of Long Branch, on the 
seashore, as a home for sick and infirm fe- 
males connected with Harper Brothers’ pub- 
lication house in New York. Mrs. Harper 
was the originator of the enterprise, and it 
is said that she will have the entire super- 
vision of the establishment. 

Mrs. Lypra Manta Cutip has for some 
years been collecting the wise sayings of all 
nations, from the earliest to the latest times, 
illustrative of the fact that independent of 
creeds there has been, and there is, a uni- 
versal faith in the existence of one Supreme 
Being, toward whom all human aspirations 
are directed. ‘‘Aspirations of the World” 
is the title of the book, and it is in press at 
Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. ABBA GooLp Woo son has kindly 
consented to give her lecture on ‘The Won- 
derful Valley of the Sierras,” in aid of “The 
Old South Preservation Fund” in the par- 
lors of Mrs. Fenno Tudor, on Saturday 
evening, April 6th. The committee hope 
that many will avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity to hear this lecture, of which 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: ‘It is the 
finest piece of word painting I have ever 
listened to.”’ 

Mrs. Gopparp, in her last letter to the 
Spy of Worcester, gives a cordial helping- 
hand to the proposition of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women, to raise $40,000 to found a pro- 
fessorship in Boston University, which shall 
be given to some woman fit for the place. 
The most interesting portion of the records 
of this society, she says, is the history of 
the women who are trying to support them- 
selves while they gain their university edu- 
cation. This history will never be pub- 
lished, will never be fully known, except 
ing by the committee whose duty it is to 
seek out the women-students who need 
pecuniary help, and to give it, if possible. 
There is nothing in any story of poor and 
heroic students who love learning above all 
else, that surpasses in heroism, in self-denial, 
in courage, enthusiasm, and independence 
of character, the lives of many of the wo- 
men who come from the remote towns for 
the university course here, and who never 
dreamed of asking for help, or even of 
making their hard lives known. They had 
counted the cost in labor and privation, 
and were willing to pay it. But the com- 
mittee found some who must have broken 
down soon under the burden, and whom 
they were only too glad to relieve. And 
the relief seems so small. From fifty to 
one hundred dollars a year is all that any 
one has needed to insure heaithful condi- 
tions of body. 
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Woman Suffrage in the 
Senate. 

The debate in the Massachusetts Senate 
on the Joint Resolve for a Constitutional 
An.endment, giving women the right to vote 
and hold office on the same terms as men 
was opened on Wednesday afternoon, March 
27, in the negative, by Hon. Charles Theo- 


dore Russell, of Cambridge: 
SENATOR RUSSELL’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Presipent.—No graver or more im- 
portant matter will come before the Senate 
than that now under discussion. I desire 
to considerit with acare proportioned to its 

vity. I have read with no little interest 
and instruction, the report of the minority 
of the Committee, and especially that part 
of it which discusses the proposal to intro- 
duce a property qualification for voting into 
our statutes. y concur entirely with the 
conclusions reached. : 

I appreciate the arguments of the minor- 
ity against the Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion reported by the majority of the Com- 
mittee. But1 do not feel it necessary to 
consider them with the care I otherwise 
should, because I am compelled to vote 
against the amendment in its present form 
for other reasons, which I ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate to state. 

This amendment, with the exception of 
substituting the word ‘‘female” for ‘‘male” 
in the first, and of ‘‘she” for ‘‘he” in the 
sixth line, and incorporating into it the ed- 
ucational qualification, is in the precise 
words of the existing provision of the Con- 
stitution establishing the qualifications of 
voters. It is in these words :— 

Every female citizen of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards (excepting ayo ne and persons under 
guardianship), who has the educational qualification 
required by the twentieth article of the amendments 
to the Constitution, who shall have resided within the 
Commonwealth one year, and within the city, town 
or district in which she may claim a right to vote six 
calendar months next preceding any election of Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Senators or Representa- 
tives, or other officers, and who shall have paid by 
herself or her parent, master or guardian, any State 
or County tax which shall within two years next pre- 
ceding such election have been assessed upon her in 
any city, town or district of this Commonwealth, shall 
have a right to vote in any such election, and shall be 
eligible to a!l offices, upon the same terms, conditions 
and qualifications and subject to the same restrictions 
as male citizens. 

It will be at once seen that if this amend- 
ment is adopted, under our present laws, it 
will confer the right of Suffrage upon pro- 
perty-holding women only, as none other 
are now required or allowed to pay any State 
or county tax. 

It proposes, in effect, to introduce Wo- 
man Suffrage into the Constitution upon a 
narrower and less liberal property basis than 
that on which male Suffrage now rests. I 
can hardly believe that the existing voters 
of the State can be aware upon how insecure 
a guaranty they to-day hold this primal right 
of afreeman. Let us see precisely what it 
is. We hear much of poll taxes in connec- 
tion with the right to vote. And quite nat- 
urally, and because for years this right, with 
a great minority, if not majority of the 
voters, has rested solely upon the assess- 
ment and payment of this tax, and so rests 
to-day. assing events, with significant 
warning, bid us examine the securities 
which guard this tax itself, the foundation, 
as it is, of so much in our political system. 

The present Constitution makes no men- 
tion of any poll-tax. It simply provides 
that ‘‘every male citizen of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, (excepting pau- 
pers and persons under guardianship), who 
shall have resided within the Common- 
wealth one year and within the town or dis- 
trict in which he may claim a right to vote 
six calendar months, next preceding any 
election of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Senators or Representatives, and who shall 
have paid by himself or his parent, master 
or guardian, any State or County tax which 
shall within two years next preceding such 
election have been assessed upon him in any 
town or district of this Commonwealth,” 
etc., ‘‘shall have the right to vote,” etc., 
“and no other person shall be entitled to 
vote.” (Constitution, amendment 3.) 

This is simply the lingering remnant of 
the old fixed property qualification, of a 
freehold estate of the annual income of three 
pounds, or any estate of the value of sixty 
pounds, abolished in the revision of the 
Constitution in 1820. Mr. Webster said of 
it in the Convention, where it originated, 
that ‘“‘he should be content with it, if it 
could be shown to be more convenient than 
the old mode. Heshould object to giving 
up all pecuniary qualification, though he 
might be content with the smallest tax. 
There was a great difference between this 
and Universal Suffrage.” While another 
very eminent member of that distinguished 
body, Mr. George Blake, forecasted the dan- 
gers, when he declared that ‘‘to put the 
right on the ground of actual payment of 
a tax, or of having been assessed, would be 
to put the right of Suffrage in the power of 
the Assessors in a manner wholly inconsis- 
tent with the rights of the citizen.” This 
danger the Legislature has hitherto antici- 
pated and obviated by a judicious policy, 
which it is apparently now asked to reverse. 

By the Constitution, as thus amended and 
now existing, ‘‘noother person” is ‘‘entitled 
to vote” in any of the elections therein 
named, except a “male citizen of twenty- 
one years and upwards,” having the other 
enumerated qualifications, and ‘‘who shall 
have paid by himself or his parent, master 
or guardian, any State or County tax which 
shall within two years have been assessed 
upon him.” No man in this Commonwealth 
can vote today unless he has paid some 
State or County, not town or city, tax, 
assessed upon him within the two years last 
past. There is no provision in the Consti- 
tution requiring the laying year by year, or 
at any time, of any such State or county 
tax. Whether there shall in any year be 
the one or the other, or both, depends en- 
tirely upon the necessities of the State and 
counties and the legislative will. These 
taxes are all laid, not even by ‘‘standing 
laws,” but by legislative acts passed each 
year, and for that year alone. Thus in this 
Commonwealth the right to vote—that in- 

herent right of a freeman, without which 
he ceases to be a freeman, rests this hour, 
not upon the fundamental law of the Con- 
stitution, but upon an annually recurring 
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act of the Legislature, laying a particular 

tax in a particular way. 

Since 1820 we have for considerable peri- 
ods together had no State tax. I trust those 
halcyon days of good and economic gov- 
ernment may ere long return. This very 
year but for our imprudent investments in 
railroads, the interest upon which we have 
to pay we should require no State tax. Pos- 
sibly, not very probably, the time may come 
when the counties, like the State, may be 
allowed to raise their necessary revenue by 
indirect taxation. Let the Legislature for 
two years omit tolay a State or County tax, 
and there is not a qualified voter in the 
Commonwealth, or one who has the power 
to become qualified, under the Constitution. 
I do not mean to say that there is any very 
great likelihood that the Legislature can or 
will fail to lay annually a County tax. But 
I do mean to say that it is within the con- 
stitutional power of the Legislature, by the 
simple omission to pass laws, annually en- 
acted, to disfranchise the whole Common- 
wealth. Oughta Republican State to rest 
upon a foundation so sandy and insecure as 
this? 

Am I told that there is little, hardly an ap- 
preciable, danger that the Legislature will 
ever fail to pass these laws, that necessity 
compels and the past assures it? I grant it. 
But this does not meet the objection that 
the right to vote in a Republic ought to rest 
not merely upon annual legislation, but con- 
stitutional law. There is little, hardly ap- 
preciable, danger that the Legislature will 
enact laws contrary to the Bill of Rights; 
and yet I hardly think this a sufficient rea- 
son for reducing its articles to mere legisla- 
tive enactments, or for it to bring them 
within the power of indirect legislative nul 
lification. 

But I have thus far considered only one 
phase of the danger to the people, and that 
the least threatening and formidable, of con- 
tinuing this relic of other times in the Con- 
stitution. Not unchallenged it has been 
permitted to stay there hitherto, because 
legislation has carefully soothed to slumber 
rather than awakened to activity all its in- 
herent capacity. 

The Legislature must not only annually 
provide for these State and county taxes, but 
it determines upon whom and what they 
shall be laid. It has itself the power of ex- 
emption from thistaxation. Itcanand does 
delegate this power to its ministerial and 
executive officers. Every exemption, or 
total abatement, means simply disfranchise- 
ment. So great has been the evil experi- 
enced from such exemption by omission, 
accident, negligence or design in ministe- 
rial officers, that for years the Legislature 
has been compelled to pass laws to enable 
men, almost up to election day, to demand 
to be taxed, solely that they might thereby 
secure the franchise. There are now indi- 
cations that this policy is to be reversed and 
these laws repealed. Hence the pressin 
necessity that, here and now, for men | 
for women, if they are to vote, we should 
lift this fundamental right of suffrage up 
from the quicksands of legislative policy to 
the rock of constitutional safety. 

But the Legislature not only determines 
upon whom but upon what the State and 
county tax shall be laid. It is perfectly 
competent, feasible and not difficult, for the 
Legislature to enact that no part of this 
State and county tax shall be laid upon polls. 
And what would be the instant effect of 
two lines of such legislation? Disfranchise- 
ment of half the Commonwealth. And 
what follows upon this? The second sec- 
tion of the celebrated Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States declares: 

“When the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the 
Legi~lature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
og 24 for participation in rebellion, or other crimes, 
the basis of representation shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of such citizens 21 
years of age in such States.” 

Under this provision, strike out, as the 
Legislature is already asked in some degree 
to strike out, the polls from the State and 
county tax, and Massachusetts at once loses 
a third or half her representation in Con- 
gress, 

I have not the means of stating with en- 
tire accuracy how largely a simple act pro- 
viding that no part of any State or county 
tax should be laid upon polls would dimin- 
ish the representation of Massachusetts in 
Congress, under this amendment of the 
Federal Constitution. It must do so very 
largely. I hold in my hand a statement 
furnished by one of the Assessors of Bos- 
ton of the numbers in that city who pay a 
poll tax only. It is printed in the Boston 
Journal of the 9th of November last. From 
this statement it appears that of 86,068 tax- 
payers 69,902 pay only a poll tax; that for 
the past five years 81 per cent. of the tax 
payers have paid only a poll tax. Probab- 
ly the proportion may not be as great in 
other cities, and is considerably less in the 
rural districts of the State. But it is safe 
to say that an exemption of polls in the an- 
nual State and county tax acts, would dis- 
franchise from one third to one half of all 
the voters in the Commonwealth, and take 
away from its representation in Congress in 
the same proportion. Large numbers of 
those who would thus be disfranchised are 
energetic young men of education and cul- 
ture, just entering upon active life in its 
every department, and who, so far from 
having accumulated any property, are yet 
struggling with the debt contracted in their 
preparatory education. 

It is immaterial to my present argument 
whether the poll tax be a light or burden- 
some imposition; one which its subjects 
can or cannot easily meet, and will or will 
not cheerfully accept. It is as immaterial 
whether as a light property qualification, 
fixed by the Constitution, this tax may be 
defended. Ido not think it can be. But 
that is not the question. It is simply and 
solely whether the right of suffrage of the 
voters of the Commonwealth shall rest on 
the fixed law of the Constitution, or be left 
entirely dependent on annual legislative 
acts, which may easily be so shaped in any 
ne as utterly to disfranchise large num- 

rs of these voters. And this question as- 





sumes transcendent importance when an 





open and earnest effort is being made to in- 
duce the Legislature to exercise its powers 
thus to limit suffrage. While the Legisla- 
ture, for a generation, has sought to amelio- 
rate as far as practicable, this provision of 
the Constitution by limiting the poll tax 
and compelling its assessment, no glaring 
practical injustice has brought it into ear- 
nest discussion, But when we are asked to 
reverse this long-established policy, and to 
vitalize and energize this tax qualification, 
by prohibiting taxation, over larger or 
smaller numbers of its subjects, we are 
challenged to a discussion we cannot de- 
cline. We must and we do accept the issue 
tendered, and put ourselves upon the coun- 
try for its trial. We demand that the right 
of suffrage, in this good old Republican 
State, shall no longer be subject to the con- 
trol of the Legislature, but be placed under 
the ‘“‘standing law” of the Constitution, to 
the end that in this respect ‘‘this may be a 
government of laws and not of men.” 

If it be wise or necessary to have a prop- 
erty qualification, let it at least be distinctly 
and definitely fixed by the Constitution it- 
self,—as distinctly and definitely as the qual- 
ification of age, residence or education,— 
and as independent of legislative control as 
they are. 

But it is urged that to abolish this linger- 
ing, irritating and demoralizing property 
qualification, and bring ourselves into har- 
mony with the other States of the Union, 
and with the spirit of the recent amend- 
ments of the National Constitution, would 
be dangerous and radical. Upon this I 
know no test better than experience. 

We have now passed the first century of 
our existence asa nation and State. During 
that time we have had a Suffrage, in the 
beginning approaching to universal, and 
now become entirely so in most of the 
States. In many of the original States 
there were in the early period some restric- 
tions, the lingering remnants of colonial 
days, and a monarchical and aristocratic in- 
stitutions. Slavery, in some portions of 
the country, excluded the colored race from 
Suffrage, as it did from education and every 
natural right. These restrictions in the old 
States have been mostly removed, while the 
new States neveradopted them. The entire 
political enfranchisement of the slaves fol- 
lowed speedily upon their emancipation, 
and was defended and justified as a simple 
application of the primal principles of our 
Government to them in their new and just 
relations to it. Wehavethus gone through 
the century, with a Suffrage nearly and in 
most of the States quite universal among 
the white cilizens, and fearlessly crownec 
its closing years by forever blotting from 
our fundamental law the color line. 

What has been theresult? Can you point 
me to a Government in all history which 
for the same period has entered upon fresher 
or more unexplored fields, encountered 
newer or more complicated problems, dealt 
with graver or more difficult questions, de- 
veloped more of personal freedom, security 
and comfort, laid deeper and stronger the 
foundations of civilization, religion, cul- 
ture and prosperity, consolidated and united 
without impairing free institutions over 
larger territory or greater numbers, and 
finally brought its people to the closing 
years of the century, with more of reason- 
able hope and promise? During these years 
we have declared our independence of 
Great Britain and fought it out in poverty 
and weakness; we have luid anew the 
foundations of free government in forms 
that have challenged the admiration of the 
world, and met every strain of subsequent 
development and difficulty; we have gone 
with success through National complica- 
tions and financial Crises, many, severe and 
difficult; we have fought a second war of 
independence with England; we have en- 
larged our territory by the cessions of peace 
and the conquests of war, till it stretches 
from ocean to ocean; we have met, 
soothed, compromised and conquered sec- 
tional strifes, till, no longer surmountable, 
they have culminated in civil war; we have 
accepted, with saddened hearts, the terrible 
conflict, and rejoiced in its final issue in an 
emancipated and enfranchised race, and a 
reunited people under institutions no one 
of which is now inconsistent with the primal 
law of our political existence; and just 
now, emerging exhausted from this contest 
in distress and suffering, we are settling, 
one by one, the great problems and difficul- 
ties of government and finance which are 
its natural results. In periods all along our 
history there may have been at times weak- 
ness, indecision, blundering, error, mistake, 
dishonesty, disloyalty, corruption, if you 
please, but in all, by the blessing of God, 
there has been substantial success. And 
we to-day, first in history, present to the 
world a government continental in its ex- 
tent, marvellous in its balanced powers 
and elastic capacity, solid and enduring in 
its structure, and resting for its base upon 
simple manhood Suffrage. 

When recently challenged by Mr. Lowe 
for ‘‘an instance of a country flourishing 
and contented where the Suffrage is gen- 
eral,” that greatest of living English states- 
man, Gladstone, turned to America, and 
among other things said, ‘‘What on the 
other hand can‘ America say for her Con- 
stitution? That throughout her vast terri- 
tory there is not a man who is not loyal to 
it. That in her legislation the public inter- 
est is always preferred to the small interests 
of class; yet that under it, all classes live 
in habitual harmony. That whatever may 
be said of the repulsion of the best citizens 
from public life, there is no State in the 
worid the affairs of which, foreign and 
domestic, are transacted with an ability 
more effective; perhaps we in England 
have reason to say more drastic. That in 
its hour of agony, that constitution was 
put under a strain at least as severe as any 
recorded iu history, and that it came through 
that strain unhurt, and this, though Amer- 
ica does not possess by any means the same 
advantages which we happily enjoy in the 
recollections of history, in the landmarks 
of usage, and in the lessons of tradition.” 

It is sometimes said that this property 
qualification is needed, and ought even to 
be increased, especially in cities, to protect 
the property holders against heavy taxation 
and municipal debt. This argument is en- 
titled to just and fair consideration. I have 





not time to do more than cite in answer to 
it some significant remarks in the recent re- 
port of the Commission to devise a plan for 
the government of cities in Pennsylvania:— 

“Weare led to believe that the undue 
accumulation of debt in most of the cities 
of our State has been the result of a desire 
for speculation on the part of owners of 
property themselves. Large tracts of land 
outside the built u2 portions of cities have 
been purchased, combinations made by men 
of wealth, and councils besieged, until they 
have been driven into making appropria- 
tions to open and improve streets and ave- 
nues Jargely in advance of the real necessi- 
ties of the city. In many of these cases 
owners of property need more protection 
against themselves than against the non- 
property holding class, 

‘Again, it is but fair to say that in man 
cases the largest debis have been contracted, 
not by authority of councils, or any depart- 
ment of the City Government proper, but 
under the provisions of special acts of the 
Assembly, appointing Commissioners to 
open streets, Park Commissions, Building 
Commissions, Bridge Commissions, etc., 
passed not only without the request of coun- 
cils, but very often against their earnest pro- 
test. For these and many other reasons 
which might be given, the Commission are 
not prepared to recommend a property or 
rental qualification for voting as an adequate 
protection against municipal debt.” 

These just remarks will apply to other 
latitudes than Pennsylvania. 

The fact with us is that the whole matter 
of protective taxation upon persons is now 
greatly embarrassed by making such taxa- 
tion the entire security for personal Suffrage. 
This has compelled the State to limit the 
poll-tax, and make it entirely immaterial to 
the mere po!'l-tax payer whether the general 
rates ure high or low. “If,” say our own 
Commissioners in their report in 1875, ‘‘if 
the poll-tax could be either assessed upon 
an assumed valuation, or made to increase 
with the rate of taxation, there would at 
once be found a body of citizens, powerful 
in number at least, whose interest would im- 
pel them to see to it that valuations should 
be fairly made.” 

While the proposition for which I am 
contending is thus conservative, it is neither 
partisan nor new in the Commonwealth. In 
the Constitutional Convention of 1853 it 
was considered, and, after a most thorough, 
able and elaborate discussion, adopted by 
the large majority of 206 to 65. Side by 
side with the veterans of Democracy, in its 
support, stood the founders of the Republi- 
can party, and many of the leading Whigs. 
Among its numerous distinguished support- 
ers, from all parties, were Charles Sumner 
and Henry Wilson, Anson Burlingame, 
Robert Rantoul, ex-Governors Morton, 
Briggs and Boutwell, Joel Parker, long 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire and theu 
Professor of Law in Harvard College, Wil- 
liam Schouler, then editor of the leading 
Whig newspaper in New England, our 
present Judge Morton, and “‘others too nu- 
merous to mention.” Judge Lord said of 
it, ‘1 do not mean to discuss that qualifica- 
tion, that tax qualification. I am quite con- 
tent that it shall be dispensed with, and 
shall not raise my voice here nor cast my 
vote against it.” Gov. Briggs, closed an 
eloquent speech with these words: ‘I 
hope, sir, that the Convention will make 
this change with regard to the subjects of 
the various elections—to which this privi- 
lege is to be extended. I hope they will 
say that in all voting a man shall have a 
right to participate; that the right shall 
cease to depend upon the payment of a tax, 
and thatit shall not be confined to one class 
of elections or subjects of voting.” Said 
Gov. Morton: ‘‘I advocate the principle of 
universal Suffrage, and I maintain that it is 
founded on principle, on right, reason and 
expediency.” Mr. George B. Upton said: 
“I reply to the gentleman’s question. I 
will say to him that Lintend to vote for this 
resolution through and through, out and 
out.” Gov. Boutwell said: ‘‘What then 
do the Committee propose to do? Merely 
to strike from the Constitution this tax-pay- 
ing qualification,” and he went on to say: 
“If the resolutions of the Committee shall 
pass, as I trust they may,” ‘‘we shall assert 
a great principle, namely, that the right of 
voting is in the man himself and not in any 
accident that may appertain to him.” 

Gen. Schouler said: “Tl shall give my 
hearty vote to strike out this restriction 
from the Constitution, and in doing so I 
shall feel that I have done something to im- 
prove that Constitution.” 

Prof. Parker of Cambridge said: ‘Iam 
in favor, not only of taking away from the 
Constitution the restriction which already 
exists there upon the people, but of placing 
a restriction upon the action of the Legisla- 
ture, so that the people will have the right 
to vote without being compelled, as it has 
been said, to ‘purchase’ that right by the 
payment of atax.’’ And speaking of his 
native State he further said: ‘The princi- 
pie has existed in the Constitution and laws 
of an adjoining State more than half a cen- 
tury, and has been found to work no evil 
there.” 

Vice-President Wilson said: ‘‘I wish to 
see the tax qualification forever abolished 
in Massachusetts in all our elections, State, 
county and town”; and rising, as he went 
on, to those earnest strains to which we 
have so often listened, he continued: ‘*Pov- 
erty is bitter enough to be borne without 
the degradation of disfranchisement. The 
man of toil, who has reared a family, con- 
tributed hundreds of dollars by indirect 
taxation to support the Government, who 
may have given perhaps his blood to the de- 
fence of the country, who has paid his 
taxes cheerfully for years, should not, as 
life begins to cast its shadows over him, as 
his arm begins to fail and his step to totter, 
be degraded because he is, in his old age, 
compelled to drink the bitter cup of pover- 
ty. That constitutional provision which 
would deny to the poor man who could not 
pay his tax bill the right to vote should be 
forever blotted out of the Constitution of a 
Christian Commonwealth.” 

But I shall weary the Senate if I contin- 
ue these recitations. If my sentiments be 
radical or dangerous, these Judges and 
Professors, ex-Vice-Presidents, Governors 
and Senators be the Gamaliels at whose feet 





I have learned them. And to-day I prefer 
to take my stand with these old and gray 
rather than with the ‘‘young reformers,” 
howsoever ‘‘clear-eyed” they may be. Hold- 
ing these sentiments, I cannot vote to in- 
corporate into the Constitution a proposi- 
tion which, under existing laws, will on] 
intensify and aggravate evils which, I thin 
ought to be removed. In our political recon- 
struction let us first make mana living soul, 
and then, ‘‘if it is not good that the man 
should be alone,” we can ‘‘make him an 
helpmeet for him”—bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh—and woman, because 
taken out of man and not of property. 


Hon. Frepverick D.E ty, of Norfolk, said: 

1 have listened with interest to the ver 
able and learned argument of the gentleman 
from Middlesex, going to show the dangers 
which surround the question of Suffrage. 
I agree most heartily with the views enter- 
tained by the Senator. I think that all 
classes of men should be sustained in the 
right to exercise the elective franchise, a 
right without which a citizen ceases to be a 
freeman. Richand poor, learned and un- 
learned, those who have enjoyed collegiate 
advantages and those who have not received 
the education possessed by their more for- 
tunate brethren, high and low—all should 
be allowed to express their views under 
equal and suitable regulations. Some time 
ago, I said that it was unwise to make con- 
stitutional changes, except for good and 
sufficient reasons. Therefore, in deciding 
whether there are good and sufticient rea- 
sons for this Resolve, we should go back to 
the origin of government, and consider the 
changes and growth of Suffrage. The ques- 
tion of what should be the first qualifica 
tions of the right of Suffrage, have never 
been discussed or determined either in Con- 
gress in State Legislatures or in judicia- 
tribunals from the standpoint of human 
rights, but such discussion and determina- 
tion have always been trammeled and de- 
formed by the old feudal idea of power. 

If we turn our thoughts back to the his- 
tory of the race from which we come, we 
find that our political structure was erected 
by the iron clad hand of a military chieftain. 

he political s.ructure has been often re-mod- 
elled but never re-built. The old feudal 
idea which William the Conqueror in 1066 
brought into England still exists, and has 
a bearing on our‘own laws and institutions. 
First, one man by his prowess in war held 
all power and meted it out to others at his 
pleasure. That is where we start from. 
As we come down the ages, increasing num- 
bers share the power. Why this subdi 
vision? Because certain classes of people, 
becoming intelligent, wish to share the 
power. Then other and larger classes de 
mand and obtain it. Seldom do they gain 
it peacefully; more often by war and revo 
lution. One of the latest illustrations of 
this was the passage of the Reform Bill, in 
Great Britain, in 1832. The movement for 
an enlargement of the Suffrage began in 
1793; forty years elapsed before it was crys- 
tallized in legislation. Yet how just and 
reasonable itseems. Under the old system, 
162 persons controlled the returns of 302 
members of the House of Commons. Great 
cities like Manchester and Liverpool, con- 
taining many thousands of people, were 
entirely without representation. Yet not- 
withstanding it was so reasonable, the re- 
form took forty years, and at last was only 
effected by the King’s assuring the House 
of Lords that if they did not yieid, he would 
use his royal prerogative to create enough 
additional peers to coutrol that body. So 
it has ever been, in England and America, 
with every effort to enlarge the Suffrage 
In this connection I will read a few lines 
from Judge Cooley. 

‘‘But evil is always prophesied when con 
cession is made to Democracy; when kings 
are set aside, when hereditary privileges 
are abolished or restricted, when the press 
is unmuzzled, when the conscience is set 
free. It was prophesied in England when 
toleration was extended to dissenters from 
the Established Church, and again when 
the Catholics were emancipated, and again 
when political rights were extended to the 
Jews. Every step in that country towards 
making the parliament a truly representa 
tive body of the whole nation, every dis- 
franchisement of decayed or corrupt bor- 
oughs, and every extension of the franchise 
to the people, has been earnestly opposed as 
fraught with danger to the State. Every 
step in America in the same direction has 
met with the like opposition. The rulers, 
whether they be kings or lords or privileged 
classes, always believed that they rule by 
right divine. Power is safe in their hands, 
but it would be dangerous in the bands of 
the people at large; this is the assumption 
always when a demand for new classes for « 
voice in the government are to be resisted 
The American people have assured that 
that which is most just is also the wisest 
and safest, and they trust to time and expe! 
ience to justify their confidence.” (Covley 
on Story’s Commentaries page 690.) 

It is also claimed by those who resist this 
reform that a destruction of domestic lii 
will ensue. It has always been so. Whe» 
Kings have been compelled to give thei! 
subjects representation; when property qua! 
ifications have been removed; when slave 
have been set free; when Catholic emanc 
pation was conceded; whenever public 
rights have been extended; every extensio 
of the franchise has been thus earnestly 0} 
posed. In America, to-day, it is the same 
The rulers always believe they rule by ‘‘d: 
vine right ” But the American people hav: 
always said that justice is the true expedi 
ency, and have trusted to experience | 
prove their faith well-founded. 

Now, Sir, that old feudal idea was tran: 
pianted to our soil. Although our Const: 
tutions, State and Federal, declare al] me: 
equal, yet, in enacting laws, our ancestors 
were held back by that feudal idea. Bu 
society has gradually advanced on this lin: 
of popular rights, so that we are here to-da) 
to discuss this resolution. This extension 
of Suffrage always is made by the Legisl« 
ture; never by the Courts. No instance 
can be shown where restrictions have bee"! 
abolished by judicial decisions. Courts 4- 
ways contract. How much better and more 
just were the views entertained by Senator 
Sumner on this subject! Let me read from 
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pis remarks on the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Constitutional Amendment: . 

“| raise no question of power of the States 
tv regulate Suffrage; I go into the question 
of the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States, and I insist that, under that 
you cannot without falsifying every rule of 
interpretation which will be found in any 
pook of jurisprudence, with falsifying every 
sentiment of the heart, say that under the 
power to regulate you can disfranchise a 
race. Every presumption is to be in favor 
of human rights. Some of the bravest sen- 
timents of English jurisprudence have all 
eone in that direction, even to the extent of 
urging that that man is impious and cruel 
who does not favorof humanrights. There 
| stand in every interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, in the construction of every word 
and phrase in it, 1 give to it a meaning in 
favor of human rights, and when I am ask- 
ed what is meant by the term to regulate, I 
say todetermine the manner of elections; 
not to disfranchise a race. When I am 
asked what may be qualifications, I say 
clearly, those things which may be acquired, 
those things which are attainable to human 
effort; not those things which, by the prov- 
idence of God are unattainable.” (Congres- 
sional Debates Feb. 26, 1869.) 

That is the true principle. There should 
be no qualifications for Suffrage which are 
not attainable by every citizen. If you say 
the citizen must read and ‘rite, must paya 
poll-tax—there is no objection. But the 
restriction must be such as every citizen 
ean overcome. Remember that women 
equally with men are citizens, so declared 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Yo say that any citizen of sound mind and 
mature age, not convicted of crime, shall 
not by any effort be permitted to have a 
voice in deciding his public relations, de- 
serves the severe language which I have 
quoted, 

Now, Mr. President, women constitute 
by quite a large number the majority of our 
citizens. They exceed the men in number 
63,146. Ido not believe that a minority 
should control a majority. 1 will not give 
my vote for giving a minority the control. 

In the minority report of the Suffrage 
Committee, my learned and amiable triend 
(Mr. Bishop) has quoted from Judge Story 
on the Constitution. Perhaps it was for 
the sake of economy in printing that he 
stopped where he did. Judge Story adds: 

“The terms and conditions upon which 
any socicty is formed and organized must 
essentially depend upon the will of those 
who are associated, or at least of those who 
constitute a majority, actually controlling 
the rest.” (Story on the Constitution, p. 414.) 

That is what I believe. A majority have 
aright, in case of difference of opinion, to 
control the rest of community; but nothing 
short of a majority. In this connection 
let me read afew lines more. Story claims 
that this is a relative right. Naming the 
grounds on which we claim that a republi- 
can government is the best government, he 
adds: 

“It would be extremely difficult, upon 
any mere theoretical reasoning, to establish 
any satisfactory principle, upon which the 
one-half of every society has thus been 
systematically excluded by the other half 
from all right of participating in govern- 
ment, which would not, at the same time, 
apply to and justify many other exclusions. 
If it be said that all men nave a natural, 
equal and unalienable right to vote, because 
they are all born free and equal; that they 
all have common rights and interests en- 
titled to protection, and therefore have an 
equal right to decide, either personally or 
by their chosen representatives, upon the 
laws and regulations which shall control, 
measure and sustain those rights and inter- 
ests: that they cannot be compelled to sur- 
render, except by their free consent, what, 
by the bounty and order of Providence, be- 
longs to them in common with all their 
race;—Whiat is there in these considerations 
which is not equally applicable to females 
as free, intelligent, moral, responsible be- 
ings, entitled to equal rights and interests 
and protection, and having a vital stake in 
all the regulations and laws of society? 
(Story on the Constitution, p. 412 and 413.) 

What is there in these considerations, 
which is not equally applicable to women, 
who have an equal stake in all the objects of 
society? 

But it is not merely thata majority of our 
citizens are women; they possess qualities 
which are of value to the State. Who are 
our paupers, unable to support themselves? 
Out of a total of 4342, 2588 are men; only 
1954 are women. Here is a fact worth con- 
sidering. A majority of 63.146 of our 
adult citizens are women, yet 400 fewer 
women than men are a charge upon the 
public. Therefore women are more gen- 
erally self-supporting. 

Who are our convicts? Those wicked 
Violators of law, who compel us to support 
prisons and police? Out of a total of 
4340, only 762 are women; 3578 are men. 
Therefore, as good citizens, the argument 
is vastly in favor of women. 

It is said that the welfare of society will 
not be promoted by the voting of women, 
Why not? Every moral and intel!ectual 
qualification of a male voter is shared by a 
Woman. She has quicker instincts, a ca- 
pacity to appreciate argument, an insight 
into character, a sentiment of patriotism, 

These statements are not denied by the 
minority. On the contrary, with a grace- 
ful courtesy it is admitted, that there is no 
brighter page in our history than the public 
achievements of American women. But 
the report goes on to say that what she has 
done, she has doneas a woman. Very well! 
I desire her to vote as a woman, not asa 
man. We want all classes of our citizens 
at the ballot-box and in our halls of legisla- 

tion. We should not be as well off, if only 
lawyers, only farmers, only merchants, 
voted and held office. All minds, all expe- 
nences, all classes, are needed in a repre- 
Sentative government. The Commonwealth 
will be better served when Woman shall 
vote as Woman. 

It is agreed that Suffrage is a duty and 
not a privilege. What then? Is a man 
who devotes his entire time to politics a bet- 
| citizen than he who is merely a voter? 

the man who spends his life in the streets, 





in bar-rooms, in caucuses, in electioneering, 
more valuable than other men who vote and 
go about their business?) Who shall say 
that women cannot find time to glance at 
the newspapers and acquaint themselves 
with the general course of events? that 
they cannot go once or twice a year to vote 
as they think best for the general good? 
If, at any past period, it has been best to 
disfranchise Woman on account of her in- 
experience, that time has passed. Once she 
was not educated, was restricted to domes 
tic duties alone; now, she is nearly or quite 
as well educated as her brother. Women 
are bookkeepers, clerks, operatives in facto 
ries, teachers of schools, practitioners of 
law and medicine. They are engayed in 
almost every pursuit which men follow. 
They are familiar with all the questions of 
the day. Now that women do in fact en- 
gage in earning their own living, they need 
the ballot as their protection, and shouid no 
longer be covered by a badge of mental 
interiority. 

Not only so; women own to-day a large 
part of the property. Once, husband and 
wife were in law one person, and that per- 
son the husband. Now the wife owns and 
controls her separate property, as the hus 
band does his. This changed condition is 
an additional reason why she should be 
able to vote, in order to protect her prop- 
erty rights. 

Moreover, this extension of the Suffrage 
to women is in the the line which our pre- 
vious legislatures have adopted. They have 
made women trustees, members of School 
Committee, overseers of the poor, Advisory 
Boards of public institutions. All these 
steps tend to show that the people of the 
Commonwealth at heart believe, that in the 
out-door affairs of life, a woman should be 
put upon the same footing asa man. But 
in submitting this Resolve. we do not go so 
far as this. We merely place the question 
upon such a footing that our constituents 
may have the power to say, if they will, 
that Suffrage shall be extended on equal 
terms to all the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 


Hon. ALBERT PALMER, of Suffolk said: 

I shall speak but fifteen minutes on this 
question. There is in reality but one prop- 
osition before the Senate, but one question 
before the Legislature, although it presents 
itself in three or four forms. I trust that 
Senators who favor the principle will not 
be confused by the variety of propositions. 
Beneath all forms the real underlying ques 
tion is this: ‘‘Will the Legislature grant 
Woman equal rights with Man as a citizen? 
If you are willing to give us the whole, give 
us that. If this is too sudden and radical a 
change, then test it first in town and city 
elections. If even that is too much, then 
restrict it and hedge it about with the con- 
servatism of property. To do this, is simp- 
ly to repeat, in the case of Woman, the his- 
torical analogies and precedents of Massa- 
chusetts in regard to manhood Suffrage. 
Our ancestors limited the Suffrage in the 
case of male citizens, first by religion, then 
by property, and even now by the payment 
of atax. They hedged the Suffrage about 
with restrictions which were in a certain 
sense denials of their own admitted princi- 
ples. This is not surprising. It is a char- 
acteristic of humanity, after announcing a 
principle to fall below it in practice. 
The fathers by no act of government ever 
denied their faith, any more than a Chris- 
tian denies the Golden Rule because his life 
falls short of its full embodiment. Our fa- 
thers carried out their principle tentatively, 
gradually, cautiously, by degrees. At first 
they required a property qualification; then 
they dropped it, because it was inconsistent 
with their principle. Then they substitut- 
ed educational and tax qualifications. It is, 
all along, a gradual process to carry out the 
doctrine of the consent of the governed. In 
the light of our experience Suffragists can- 
not be charged with inconsistency for our 
willingness to take a part, if we cannot get 
the whole. Grant us as much or as little as 
you please and we will thank you in the 
name of a majority of the citizens of the 
State. But do something. Give us some 
privilege of assent or dissent in regard to 
the laws under which we live, in regard to 
the taxes we are compelled to pay. Does 
the Senator say that women ask for the res- 
toration of a property qualification for men? 
Not at all. No woman asks that it should 
be set up aga'n. We have asked for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment. The Legislature 
has said, No! Then put the principle toa 
trial. Give us some privilege of saying 
what sum we shall pay and how it shall be 
expended. These ladies believe that any 
experiment of Woman Suffrage, no matter 
how limited, will justify the general princi- 
ple. If not, we will appear here no more. 
No one has come here with the purpose of 
setting up a property qualification. We 
know that the experiment in this restricted 
form will lead to its extension by its benefi- 
cent results. There has been but one prop- 
osition before us for years, The same com- 
plaint, the same argument, the same demand 
will continue to be urged till the right is 
granted. Give usthe right. Begin some- 
where. We will give you thanks for enter- 
ing upon the matter as cautiously as you 
may. . 

Reading this minority report, I have found 
no argument against our demand. After 
all, the question comes back, where do men 
get their right to govern women without 
their consent? We wander amid a maze of 
words. The Senator talks about ‘‘natural” 
rights. I care not whether you call Suf- 
frage a ‘‘natural,” ‘‘conventional,” ‘“‘legal,” 
‘‘political,”’or ‘social, right so it be equal for 
all citizens. Juggle with words as you may, 
but give usan equal right ascitizens. Every- 
one knows this is what we ask. Why this 
profound metaphysical disquisition about 
natural right? We did not raise that. But 
after reading the report over carefully sever- 
al times, I fail to find a single reason given 
why our request should not be granted. 
Is there anything that the exercise of Suf 
frage would injure or destroy? Ifso, what 
is it. Something is intimated, but nothing 
is affirmed and nothing proved. Will Suf- 
frage injure Woman herself? It is intimat- 
ed, notsaid. Will it injure the State? No- 
where has it been shown. So far as we 
have any experience, the report affirms that 





the State and the citizen have been benefit- 
ed. 1 challenge any Senator to prove that 
Suffrage has ever injured any class of citi- 
zens. The whole volume of proof isin our fa- 
vor. Wyomingisthe only place in this coun- 
try where Woman has free Suffrage. _Evi- 
dence has been produced in this State House 
to show its benefit; there is none against it. 


Its success is in evidence and it has never | 


been denied. In England, where for nine 
vears it has existed in a limited form, we 
have positive evidence of its benefit; none 
against it. The theory has beea sustained. 
It has proved beneficial. That it will do 
harm to women we have no evidence. No 
one will dare assert that the women who 
have come here year after year are lacking 
in the womanly characteristics which men 
admire and esteem. There is no proof that 
any home has been ruined, any cradle neg- 
lected. If the Senator knows any such case, 
let him state it and make the charge. 

Either let us go back to despotism or ap 
ply our principle. Fifty years ago, it would 
have shocked the community if a woman 
had been elected on the School] Committee, 
had spoken on a platform, had ascended a 
pulpit, or had pursued medical studies. I 
am not overstating. Yet no one supposes 
that the advances already made will ever be 
recalled. Unless these advances have in- 
jured the womanly character, no public ser- 
vice or duty will doso. Fifty years ago, it 
would have shocked the public mind that 
Boston University should be open to women, 
People then saw no need of that. A hun- 
dred years ago, the wisest and profoundest 
educators would have said, and said truly: 
‘This is folly, unless you mean to make the 
openings for usefulness as wide for woman 
as for man.’ 

All this is a mockery, unless you admit 
her to enlarged activities. Either turn 
back to the dark ages, or else go forward. 

I shall vote for this Constitutional Amend- 
ment, if it 1s submitted. But many who 
have not fully decided to do so, say—*‘Let 
the people decide.” Let this great question 
to which every Convention makes its an- 
nual bow at Worcester just before our fall 
election, be submitted to the voters. This 
Resolve simply brings it before the people 
for their decision. If there is any member 
of the Senate who is undecided in regard to 
it, this isa good reason for his submitting 
it to the people, 

“The consent of the governed the basis 
of a just government.” This is the founda- 
tion of our claim. The most logical oppo- 
nent I have ever met isa gentleman in the 
other House who said to me, day before 
yesterday, “Until this discussion I, did not 
suppose that any one now lived, in Massa- 
chusetts, or any where else, who believed 
in that old, exploded fallacy that govern- 
ments rest on the consent of the governed.” 
And this gentleman calls himself a ‘‘reform 
Republican.” 

There is another principle which has al- 
ways been affirmed by us in theory: viz. 
that taxation should rest on representation. 
The sole exceptions are aliens, minors, idi- 
ots, paupers, lunatics, criminals—and wo- 
men, In the whole catalogue of exemp- 
tions from taxation, incapacity has been as- 
sumed, except in the case of women. 

Show me where and when the perform- 
ance of duty has injured Woman. Home 
and the duties of home are not alone for 
Woman, but for man as well. I deny that 
home duties are exclusively feminine. The 
father shares the home with the mother. 
Both are alike responsible for its protection, 
support and guidance. Political life and 
duty do not unfit for home life and duty. 
Otherwise Man as well as Woman would be- 
come unfited for his part in the service of 
home. In faith and devotion, we must per- 
form all the duties of life. So only can we 
become best fited for the performance of any 
part of them. It is a law of morals, that 
he who would keep any part of the law, 
must fulfill the whole; and it isa law of life, 
that the whole of its duties is the best prepa- 
ration for any one of them. 

I have heard it said that no man sincere- 
ly believes in Woman Suffrage. Well—I 
cannot prove my belief. Yet I believe in it 
more intensely than in almost any other 
principle. No duty of my public life and 
position is more important or more sacred 
than its maintenance. Twice before, the 
Senate has placed itself on record for the 
right. I hope it will doso again. I plead 
for human Suffrage, not for that of woman 
or of man alone. And not until this right 
has been granted to all human beings, will 
the experiment of a republic have been 
truly made. 


Hon. James ©. Apnort, of Lowell, said: 

1 wish to say why I shall vote against this 
Resolve. I have listened to the argument 
of my brother from Middlesex, (Mr. Rus- 
sell,) one of the ablest I have ever heard, 
and to that of the gentleman from Norfolk, 
(Mr. Ely), and to that of the gentleman who 
has just sat down. The gentleman says: 
“Let us look back fifty years.” He means 
that these are enlightened days in compar- 
ison. I do not think so. I should be will- 
ing to live and die in the customs and soci- 
ety of fifty years ago. Those were days of 
virtue. We respected and loved our par- 
ents. I remember when, at morning and 
night, our father led his children to the al- 
tar and made us each read a verse from the 
Bible. After his death, for twenty-five 
years, my mother did the same. Those 
were days when mothers had from six to 
ten children. They did not come here 
clamoring for Suffrage or for a Prohibitory 
liquor law. Then it was not thought a 
crime to drink a glass of wine at a funeral. 
I would rather live among the people of 
fifty years ago. 

Out of more than 200.000 women of 
Massachusetts capable of voting, only 6000 
came here this year asking to do so. If 
Suffrage was granted, I do not believe that 
one in ten, even of these, would exercise 
the right. In my own city of Loweli, the 
second city of the State in population, out 
of 50,000 inhabitants, only 100 women have 
petitioned this year, and they do not believe 
init. I know something about these peti- 
tions. My name is on one of them. A 
lady came to me with it three times. At 
last I signed it to please her, But when I 
got home I—well, I came near having my 

§ (CONTINUED ON PGE 109.) 
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GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through ite agence 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
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Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun’ 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly 
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THE SENATE GOING BACKWARD. 


The Massachusetts Senate, on Tuesday, 
April 2, gave three votes against Woman 
Suffrage. 

First, a vote (17 to 20, including pair) 
against a Constitutional Amendment secur- 
ing Suffrage to women. 

Second, a vote against the right of women 
who pay taxes on $1000 to vote in town- 
meetings in regard to their own taxes; (7 to 
30). 

Third, against a bill to enable women who 
pay a tax of $2 or upwards to vote in town- 
meetings; (15 to 22) and finally ‘‘leave to with- 
draw” on the petition of Mrs. Sarah Shaw 
Russell, in behalf of tax-paying women. 

Thus the honorable record which the 
Massachusetts Senate has made in favor of 
a Constitutional Amendment during the 
past two years, is tarnished, not only by its 
votes, but by the character of some of the 
opposing speeches. Onthe other hand, the 
friends of equal rights, Senator Palmer tak- 
ing the lead, have made an able and ear- 
nest defence, alike creditable to themselves 
and worthy of the great principles whose 
application they sought to win. 

It was impossible not to feel sorrow for 
the children of the men who, in sight of 
Bunker Hill Monument, argued against and 
voted down the claim that one-half the 
human family may have equal rights with 
the other half. One wonders how these 
men must feel, when Lydia Maria Child 
asks for herself and all the other widows, 
that they may without fail have the right of 
an executor upon the estates which they, as 
wives, have helped to create, and our legis- 
lators answer, ‘‘No, you shall not.” When 
Sarah Shaw Russell, for herself, and other 
tax-paying women, asks that they may vote 
in regard to the schools for their children, 
and other municipal matters of common in- 
terest to them and to men, and legislators 
say No; we will have the right to vote on 
these questions, but you shall not, how 
do legislators feel, when they say ‘‘No” to 
such asking? Or when Abby W. May, in 
behalf of herself and of all women who 
have to obey the laws and to bear their full 
share of the burdens of the government, 
asks that they may have the right to help 
make these laws, how does it feel, when leg- 
islators say, ‘‘No; we will have a right to 
make the laws, but you shall not”? What- 
ever the feeling may be, it will cease with 
the lives of those who bear it. But the 
historic record which those men have made, 
will remain to shame their descendents, jnst 
as the proslavery record of other men 
shames their children to-day. 

The questions at issue are these: 

Shall the whole people who must obey 
the laws, who are of mature age, sound 
mind, not convicted of crime, and who are 
able to read intelligently, have a voice in 
deciding the amount of the tax they shall 
pay, avd the use of the tax when paid, or 
shall only men have this right? 

Shall the whole people who are of mature 
age, &c., who are equally and inevitably in- 
volved in the welfare of the State and of 
the nation, who cannot escape a share of its 
good and evil fortunes, have a common 
right to decide what is and what is not for 
the welfare of the State, or shall only men 
have this right? 
®= These are questions of simple justice. 
They wonld be accepted as such without 
discussion, if custom and prejudice and 
love of power had not blinded the moral 
sense of the people. 

A State which denies to more than half 
the people any share in their own govern- 
ment is a despotism and a fraud. It has no 
more moral right to exist in Massachusetts 
than it has in Turkey. The slenderest 
foundation on which to base government is 
that of sex. 

The spirit of progress, which has wel- 
comed women during the last half century 
to new fields in science, literature, and art, 
to professions, and varied industries, with 
decided advantage to society everywhere, 
will surely bring equal political rights to 
Woman. We have only to work and to 
wait. L. 8. 
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LETTER FROM HON. F. W. BIRD. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Boston, April 3, 1878. § 
Epirors JouRNAL:—The JourNaL of 
the 28d ult., reports me as saying in the de- 








bate in the House on Woman Suffrage, 
“Twenty-one years ago, 1 introduced into 
this House, &c., &c.”” It was eleven years 
ago, not twenty-one. 

As this was rather a notable event, and as 
the action at that time is one of the land 
marks on this question, it may not be amiss 
to give the exact facts, taken from the 
Journal of the House. 

On Feb. 13, 1867, presented the petition of 
Mehitable Haskell of West Gloucester, for 
an amendment to the Constitution extend- 
ing Suffrage to women. This was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, March 
14. Mr. Heywood, of Concord, for the 
committee, reported leave to withdraw. 
The report came up for consideration 
March 16, when | moved to recommit with 
instructions to report a Constitutional 
Amendment. On motion of Mr, Browning, 
of Lee, the yeas and nays were ordered, and 
resulted in 44 yeas, 97 nays. 

Ihave looked back several years in the 
journals of the House and can find no record 
of any introduction of this matter previous 
to the date above given. 

F. W. Burro. 
7*>e- 


THE FINAL RESULT. 


The final result of the winter’s work for 
Woman Suffrage in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature may be summarized as follows:— 

1. In the House, a gain of ten votes over 
any previous year. 

2. In the Senate, a falling off of two votes 
from the previous year, and a consequent 
defeat of the Constitutional Amendment. 

3. An admission by the Suffrage Commit- 
tee and the Legislature that the Legislature 
have an undoubted legal right to give wo- 
men Suffrage in Municipal and Presidential 
elections, under the existing State Constitu- 
tion. 

4, A distinct refusal on the part of the 
conservatives, tc give the tax-paying women 
Municipal Suffrage, thus making it necessa- 
ry to bring in all women on the same terms 
as men. H. B. B. 
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THE WALTHAM LYCEUM. 


About sixty of the young men of Waltham 
have organized a ‘‘lyceum” or literary soci- 
ety. At first they met by themselves for 
discussion; then they invited their friends; 
now they charge a five cent admittance fee 
and open their hall to the public. It is an 
evidence of the interest of the community 
in the Suffrage question that the announce- 
ment of a discussion of the expediency of 
Woman Suffrage brought out more than 
four hundred citizens, on Thursday evening, 
March 21. Mr. Blackwell, by invitation, 
opened in the affirmative; Col. Hazeltine, 
of Melrose, in the negative. Several mem- 
bers of the Club made ten minute speeches, 
and the debate was closed by Mr. Blackwell. 

Before the discussion, the audience was 
greatly pleased and entertained by recita- 
tions by Miss Jennie Chadbourne, of Savin 
Hill. This young lady, a student of Boston 
University School of Oratory, certainly 
evinced a surprising talent and efficiency in 
her chosen pursuit. 

Her varied powers were shown in a patri- 
otic poem, describing the perilous ride of a 
young New England girl, inthe revolutiona- 
ry war, to give the Americans warning of 
the approach of the British; in a humorous 
and pathetic narrative in the negro dialect; 
in a lively Irish anecdote; and finally in a 
delightful imitation of the songs of birds. 
Miss Chadbourne’s proficiency was claimed 
by Mr. Blackwell as a secondary result of 
the demand of the Suffragists for a wider 
sphere of feminine activity, while Col. 
Hazeltine felt convinced that the ability to 
vote would have drawn her attention to pol- 
itics, and have diverted her from the flow- 
ery paths of art and literature. The audi- 
ence and the disputants evidently enjoyed’ 
the entertainment, and separated in the 
greatest good humor. Let the young peo- 
ple of every town follow the good example 
of the Waltham Lyceum. H. B. B. 
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MRS, CHURCHILL IN MAINE, 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Provi- 
idence, R. I., has just finished a very suc- 
cessful lecture trip, extending from Dover, 
N. H., to Bangor, Me. Among her lectures 
were a new one on Temperance, entitled, 
“The Work of the Reserves,” and one on 
‘Harriet Martineau.” 

It has often occurred to us that there is 
growing up, almost unconsciously, but all 
the more effectively on that account, a 
real ministry of women. As writers and 
public speakers upon a great variety of top- 
ics, literary, reformatory, domestic, social 
and political, they are coming every year 
into greater prominence. No man is in- 
fluencing the thoughts and feelings of the 
people more widely on the lecture platform 
than is Mrs. Livermore. Few men are ex- 
erting a stronger political influence than are 
Grace Greenwood, Gail Hamilton, and Mary 
Clemmer. Whatman has ever more deeply 
enlisted the interest of an audience in the 
history of literature than has Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson? Who has ever heard Miss East- 
man, or Miss Garlin, or Mrs. Campbell, 
without wishing to hear her again? Each 
of these writers and speakers has a definite 
individuality of her own. Less widely 








known thansome of these ladies, but equally 
forcible, and far better balanced than most 
women or men, Mrs. Churchill, upon a 
wide range of topics, is unequaled in her 
clear, calm, definite comprehension and 
statement. We wish that her unusual talent 
could be enlisted more constantly in the 
lecture field. 

To friends everywhere who desire one or 
more lectures of permanent value and gen- 
eral interest, we would say, secure the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill. 

H. B. B. 
scidinies 


WOMEN AT NEEDHAM TOWN MEETING. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Will it interest you 
to know that twenty-eight women attended 
the Town Meeting of Needham, on Monday 
before last? A fortnight before, the men of 
the town had met in town meeting and 
voted a large reduction of the annual appro- 
priation for schools, and it was known that 
the question would be brought up again at 
this meeting. 

Our town-house is situated at a long dis- 
tance from either of the three villages of 
‘The Plains,” ‘‘Grantville,” or ‘‘Wellesley,” 
and perhaps no subject of less vital intercst 
to the community could have drawn out so 
large a number of women on such a very 
inclement day, for the first time. Let me 
mention to their credit, that two young la- 
dies walked from Wellesley, a distance of 
over a mile, 

Heretofore, many of us have often felt a 
strong desire to attend our town meetings, 
feeling that nearly every question brought 
before them, whether of roads, schools or 
the poor, affected the welfare of the women 
of the town equally with themen; but when 
we have expressed such a desire, we have 
been emphatically told that it was ‘‘no place 
for ladies;” that ‘“‘the smoke and atmosphere 
were so bad, that decent men could not en- 
dure it,” that, “if we went once we should 
never want to goagain,” &c. Suthat some 
of us felt that, even for the sake of hearing 
so important a matter as the schools dis- 
cussed, we were doing a very risky thing. 
But then our common sense told us, that 
where refined men, our fathers, brothers, 
and sons, could go, we women surely could 
go too. So we tried it. 

We found our Town Hall clean, warm, ca- 
pacious ;—everything comfortable. Though 
a very large and crowded meeting, the citi- 
zens were orderly and attentive. I saw no 
one smoking, nor any unmanly behavior, 
and I was forced to say to myself, that I 
had been in many a meeting or convention 
held to discuss moral and social questions 
which was far more disorderly. 

Iam sure all agreed that they had been 
interested, enlightened, and entertained by 
the debate. So, I wish to say to women 
everywhere, ‘‘Don’t be afraid to attend your 
town meetings.” 

I was also very much impressed by the 
educational effect of those gatherings. 
Everybody, high or low, rich or poor, meet 
there on an equality, as they do nowhere 
else. There, everybody can speak his mind 
and is forced to listen to the views of every 
other man, and to hear, nolens volens, all 
sides of a question. If it is such a power 
of enlightenment for men, why not for wo- 
men also? 

Among the women present were the two 
who are members of our school committee, 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. May; but, while cvery 
man on the School Board could say what he 
wished, these women were obliged to re- 
main silent. 

On the whole, I am confident there was 
no one among the women, who will regret 
having gone, and few who will not wish to 
goa second time. My wonder is that we 
have been willing to stay away so long. 

Very truly, Saran H, Souruwick. 

Grantville, Mass., March 27, 1878. 
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WOMAN’S HELP WANTED IN COLORADO. 


EpiTors JoURNAL.—Some time ago I saw 
in the JouRNAL something about an ‘‘Em- 
ployment Bureau,” which, if I remember, 
furnished help for every department of 
labor but domestic service. It is in domes- 
tic service that we farmers’ wives in Colorado 
need help. There isa great demand for 
strong, intelligent women here. I have 
heard of several housekeepers who have 
been looking in vain for such, and knowing 
your desire to aid women everywhere, and 
reading constantly of the want among the 
laboring classes in the East, it seems that 
you might do something through your 
columns towards bringing together the two 
classes who so much need each other. 
Some of us need a trusty young person to 
assist in ordinary housework, sewing, and 
the care of young children,—some of us 
who carry on farming on alarge scale, need 
those who understand cooking economically 
for anumerous family. We have a new 
railroad town here, and there are several 
restaurants which I understand have difti- 
culty in securing efficient aid. For my- 
self, L have enquired everywhere, and en- 
countered only young girls incapable of 
independent working, or elderly women 
who have the rheumatism in harvest. We 
keep a dairy of twenty-five or thirty cows, 
and do some farming. This gives us three 
or four men in the family, which generally 
consists of six or eight persons altogether; 





not a large family, as will be seen, and none 
of them small children; but the difficulty 
is in finding a woman who is honest, capa- 
ble, punctual, strong, and experienced in 
housekeeping;—one who can skim milk, 
wash pans, and dress the butter when nec- 
essary, (though my husband makes all the 
butter when at home, and the churning is 
done by water power.) One who can plan 
for the dinner before twelve o’clock, and 
put it on the table at half-past twelve,—one 
who knows, the night before, what she will 
have for breakfast, and has it ready at seven 
o'clock. As the milking is done before 
breakfast, we do not have breakfast very 
early. 

Moreover, I should like a woman who is 
very neat, and yet attends more to the sub- 
stance than the show of it; who can do up 
a white shirt nicely, but is equally capable 
of folding and putting away neatly a brown 
kitchen towel without ironing,—a cook who 
does not undervalue plain, wholesome food 
and plenty of it, while entrenching herself 
in forte of a pastry and fine cakes, for we use 
very little of the latter. 

Now if this, my treasure, were to play 
me a sweet tune on the piano, or read well 
at times, and anon introduce cheerful, im- 
proving conversation at table, she would be 
complete. The latter qualities are not pos- 
itively essential, but as all help is in every 
respect on a social equality with us all, 
I only say it would be nice. 

As for me, if I dared to think you could 
find her for me, I could rest easy while em- 
ploying the little strength and health that a 
long course of pioneering in Colorado has 
left me, in sewing, making quilts and rugs, 
reading, writing, and devoting more of my 
thought to the forwarding of my three pet 
reforms,—Woman Suffrage, the Grange, 
and Temperance. 

I would be happy to hear from my ‘‘Com- 
ing woman” as soon as possible. Don’t 
laugh and say I want an angel and will not 
not finc her this side heaven, or I shall be 
more discouraged than when I see my hus- 
band stuck in the dough while making 
bread, or mopping the kitchen floor with 
the gravity of a judge, while company is 
coming in at the kitchen door. 

ALBINA L, WASHBURN. 

Loveland, Larimer Co., Colorado. 

———-«#-+ —____ 
ANOTHER TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 

The following is a petition of tax-paying 
women of Massachusetts, who are members 
of the New England Women’s Club. It 
was presented by Mr. W. Irving Ellis, of 
Melrose. 


To the Legislature of Massachusetts.— 

We, the undersigned, tax-paying women of Massa- 
chusetts, respectfully ask your honorable body, to en- 
act alaw, authorizing women to vote for municipal, 
town and county officers on the same terms as male 
tax-payers so that we may hereafter have a voice on 
the amount and expenditure of our taxes. 

Maria 8. Porter, Harriet M. Pitman, 

H. W. Sewall, Mrs. Mary Eastman, 
F. H. Bradburn, Lois R. Frothingham, 
Marie E. Zakrzrewska, R. Hollingeworth, 

M. P. Fletcher, Mary F. Eastman, 


Paulina Gerry, Ruth A. Bradford, 

Susie C. Vogl, Mary Anne C. Livermore, 
Mary H. L. Cabot, Phebe M. Kendall, 

Lucy Goddard, A. M. Mosher, 


A. Amelia Smead, Jennie W. Smead, 
Susan Cabot Richardson, Rebekah N. Buffum, 
Sarah Q. Bradford. 
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MRS, CAMPBELL IN 8. E, MASSACHUSETTS, 


LONG PLAIN, 

Over one hundred persons assembled in 
the M. E. Church on Wednesday evening, 
March 20th, to hear a lecture on Woman 
Suffrage, by Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Capt. E. R. Ashley called the meeting to 
order, and said, ‘‘But for the dark and 
threatening appearance of the weather, the 
house would have been filled.” The Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL will be a welcome guest in 
more than one home in this place from hence- 
forth. 





EAST FREETOWN. 

The audience at the Suffrage meeting in 
Temperance Hall on Thursday evening, 
March 28th, was not large. The storm and 
darkness prevented the people, who are 
somewhat scattered in this locality, from 
attending. But those who attended were 
characterized by a well-known citizen of 
East Freetown as ‘‘the backbone of the 
locality. 

ASSONETT. 

The vestry of the Baptist Church was 
well filled on Friday evening, March 29, to 
hear a lecture on Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. 
Campbell. Rev. Mr. Wood offered prayer, 
and introduced the speaker. The tracts 
and JouRNALS for gratuitous distribution 
were eagerly taken, and a good deal of in- 
terest manifested. 

NORTH DARTMOUTH. 

A Suffrage meeting was held in the 
Christian Church in this place, on Saturday 
evening, March 30, and was well attended. 
The seats in the body of the house were 
well filled, and quite a number were in the 
gallery. Elder Stephen Andrews opened 
the meeting with prayer, and said, ‘‘We 
have come here to learn what these things 
mean.” 

The appointments of Mrs. Campbell for 
the past week have been as follows: 

Tocedsy, =a, Westbort Foe’ 

Wednesday, ** 3, Westport (entre. 


Thursday, ‘‘4, Russell's Mills (Dartmouth.) 
Friday, “5, South Dartmouth. 





NOTES AND NEWS. _ 


There are twenty-five female students in 
the Women’s Laboratory of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology. 


The firm of Charles W. Slack & Son, 
publishers of the Commonwealth, has taken 
Mr. David Loring into copartnership. 


Mrs. A. M. Butterfield, grocer, of Spring- 
field, has cranberries ina jar of water, in 
perfect preservation, that were picked from 
the vines in 1867, making them nearly eleven 
years old.—T’he Homestead. 


Boulder County Colorado, organized an 
Equal Rights League recently. Othre coun- 
ties will soon follow suit, and a State League 
willbe formed some time in May.—Denver, 
(Col.) Rocky Mountain News. 


Ever since the late storm, Colorado has en 
joyed exceptionally fine and warm weather, 
and the heavy snow hasalready disappeared 
in most places on the plains, while the 
mountain roads are opening up in every di- 
rection. 

The Cleveland Board of Education has 
resolved to nominate six women and six 
men, who shall be invited to visit the schools 
and examine the same, and report their con- 
dition; said visitors not to be connected in 
any way with the schools. 

It has been decided to hold a fair in aid 
of the funds of the New England Hospital 
for women and children, in Horticultural 
Hall, next December. Atameeting of some 
ladies interested in the project on Saturday, 
fifteen furnished tables were offered, and 
there is no doubt but that many more will 
be tendered. 


‘The American Revolution” was the sub- 
ject of the third lecture and talks in the 
course of American history at Franklin 
Hall, Young Men’s Christian Union. The 
Rev. 8. W. Bush, in his lecture, traced the 
events, the progress of opinion and the in- 
fluence of leading men in the establishment 
of independence. 


Our neighboring town of Stuart, at the 
school election last Monday, elected a lady 
as one of the directors. Quite a number of 
lowa towns have done this, under the new 
law allowing women in lowa to hold schoo! 
offices. Grinnell has tried the experiment 
and is said to have found it successful and 
advisable. As women make the best of 
school teachers, they ought to make good 
school directors also.—Des Moines, (la.) State 
Register. 

Just before Mile. Thérése Prévost-Paradol, 
the second daughter of the brilliant writer, 
took the veil, her friend, Baroness James 
de Rothschild, begged her to reflect mature- 
ly, telling her affectionately that if she did 
not feel a very decided vocation for the re- 
ligious life, and preferred the world, the 
Rothschild family would give her a dowry 
of $60,000. The young novice replied that 
she was resolved to devote herself to God, 
and soon after took the vows at Auteuil. 


The monoliths of Egypt decay with rapid- 
ity in European climates. Observations on 
the Luxor obelisk show that within the last. 
twenty-eight years it has suffered a gradual 
change inthe atmosphere at Paris. Gradu- 
ally the red color of the syenite has become 
duller and lighter; now the obelisk bears a 
white film of kaolin, the last product of the 
decay of granite. In thirty-six years the 
stone has received more damage from the 
atmosphere of France, than during as many 
centuries in Egypt. 


The town of Bakersfield, Vt., one of the 
loveliest and most inaccessible in Franklin 
County—the very hot-bed of orthodoxy— 
receives thirty thousand dollars by the will 
of the late Peter B. Brigham, of this city, a 
native of Bakersfield, to be devoted to the 
support of ahigh school. A sister of Mr 
Brigham, Mrs. Jacobs, and two daughters 
of a brother of John Fay Brigham, who are 
residing here, also give eight thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of a suitable building 
for the school. All these donors were 
Parkerites. 

Many American medical students should 
blush when they read that fourteen English 
women are studying medicine at the Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and while Dr. Vulpian, the 
dean of the faculty, speaks in compliment- 
ary terms of their behavior, Mr. Chaplin 
Ayrton writes to a London paper that those 
who lead a daily, almost hourly, life of 
comradeship at hospital, laboratory and 
school, acknowledge with gratitude the 
great kindness and gentle courtesy ever 
shown to them by the some six thousand 
young Frenchmen who are their fellow- 
students. 

A series of a very valuable papers from 
the pen of Mr. Alfred Walker, of New 
Haven, began in Harper's Bazar tor March 
30. They are entitled, ‘Hints to Women 
on the Care of Property,” and will treat of 
business matters from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the more complicated affairs, omit- 
ting nothing that can be of any use or infor- 
mation concerning all details of which wo- 
men who have the care of business or prop- 
erty may be required to have accurate 
knowledge. Eevery woman who carefully 
studies these papers may acquire this knowl- 
edge, and place herself beyond the need of 
dependence upon others in the manage- 
ment of business affairs. : 
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The Twelfth Ward Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of New York held a public meeting 
at Lincoln Hall, northwest corner 116th 
Street and Third Avenue, last Wednesday 
evening. A lecture was delivered (by re- 
quest of the Association) by Benno Loewy, 
L. L. B., of the New York Bar. His sub- 
ject was ‘The Woman of To-day.” There 
were able addresses by other distinguished 
speakers, and music. 

A Georgia judge with some odd notions 
on the marriage question, has decided that a 
sixteen-years-old miss who clove to a man 
in defiance of her stern parents’ wishes is 
legally enough married, but that the old gen- 
tleman is entitled to her services until she 
is twenty-one. He therefore dismisses a 
writ of habeas corpus sued out by the un- 
happy husband, and remands the girl to the 
custody of her father. 


Miss White lately lectured on ‘‘The Hu- 
man Voice,” and there can be no doubt 
but that she handled it with great skill and 
learning. This was only one of a series 
which she prepared for delivery before the 
Phonetic Section of the Institute, and we 
note it principally for the reason that Pro- 
fessor White is the first lady who has 
spoken from the platform of the institu- 
tion, and as being so, and a person of rare 
accomplishment and talent, has attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


Captain Lunginers, on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1876, while in the neighborhood of 
Terra del Fuego, about 140 miles from the 
Straits of Magellan, narrowly escaped colli- 
sion with an island, of which no mention 
was made in the charts. This was early in 
the morning, and heaving to until daylight, 
the captain proceeded with a boat’s crew to 
the new island for observation. This had 
perceptibly diminished in size since its first 
appearance, the waters hissing around the 
rocky conical mass, and the surface too hot 
to permit landing. The sinking continued, 
and at eight o’clock the island was com- 
pletely submerged, and an hour later the 
vessel sailed over the spot where it had dis- 
appeared. 


In the Massachusetts House, the Munici- 
pal Woman Suffrage bill has been rejected 
by a vote of 127 nays to 93 yeas—a fact 
which we are sorry to be obliged to record, 
although we think the friends of progress 
have reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the strength of their cause in the 
‘popular branch” of the Legislature, as 
shown by the above handsome vote. We 
are much pleased to note the fact that four 
of five Lynn Representatives, vamely, 
Messrs. Hawkes, Jones, Marlor and Rich- 
ards, voted inthe affirmative. The triumph 
of this cause in the Old Bay State in the not 
remote future may be regarded as certain, 
and we believe the effect of its success will 
be salutary in many ways.—Lynn Tran- 
seript. 

Dr. Willard Parker is the latest contribu- 
tor to the discussion on alcohol. In a letter 
to Dr. Miller, of the Omaha Herald, he says 
that elcohol is a poison and an irritant, and 
nota force-producer in any form in the 
physical organism. ‘‘It has been demon- 
strated,” he says, ‘‘that the use of alcohol, 
when employed moderately, as young men 
often use it, as they think, with impunity, 
makes the average of life 3513, while that 
of non-users reached an average of 64 1-6 
years, a difference of about twenty-nine 
years to each individual.” The children of 
drunkards, he adds, ‘‘start with a diseased 
nervous system, which will develop into 
periodical drunkenness, insanity, theft, sui- 
cide, epilepsy, jealousy—a short and miser- 
able life.” 

A Hindoo ‘‘scandal” has lately caused not 
a little excitement at Lucknow. A Hindoo 
widow desired to embrace the Christian 
religion, and escaped from her uncle’s house 
to that of a lady member of the Zenana mis- 
sion. The widow’s relations demanded her 
extradition, but Miss Mulvaney refused to 
give her up; so the relations brought a suit 
for her restoration, in the local civil courts. 
The suit was decided in favor of the Zenana 
mission, but the judicial commission re- 
versed the decision on appeal, and Soondari, 
the widow, has been restored to her rela- 
tives. The widow’s professed motive for 
her act was a desire to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion, but the commissioner decided 
that this ‘‘could not be accepted by a court 
of law as asufficient reason for a minor to 
repudiate the protection of her guardians.’ 


A “Whittling School” has been established 
in Boston, which promises to be a useful 
means of educating the hands of boys, and 
familiarizing them with the use of tools. 
A room has been fitted up with work 
benches, of which each boy is assigned four 
feet in length of a bench two and a half 
feet wide. Each section of the bench al- 
lotted toa boy, is provided with a bench- 
vice and a drawer containing carver’s tools. 
Thirty-two boys attend the school on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings. Practical wood- 
cutters are engaged to give instruction, the 
tuition is free, and there are more appli- 
cants than can be accommodated. The 
Course comprises twenty-four lessons in 
wood carving, and it is not intended to make 
tinished workmen, but simply to put natu- 
ral ‘‘whittlers” into the way of directing 
their talent to a practical outcome. 
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ears pulled for it. I tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the women do not want to vote. I 
£sk the gentleman from Middlesex—does 
he want to teach politics to his daughter? 
Will he teach her to discard the Bible and 
to be false to all the duties of her home? 
Thank God, Woman Suffrage has not been 
tried in this country. But it has been tried 
in England. In one of the reviews—Black- 
wood or Edinburgh,—l lately read an arti- 
cle on the subject. John Bright has come 
out against it| Fourteen years ago he was 
in itsfavor. But he has seen its evil re- 
sults. Women go into the beer shops. In 
my opinion it will be abolished in England 
within three years. 

In a paper yesterday I read the speech of 
aman whodoubtless means well. His name 
is Bowditch. He argues that we must have 
the women vote to keep the Republican 
party in power. That is the substance of 
it. Now lam a Democrat, and if I wanted 
to promote merely my party’s interest, I 
should be heart and soulin favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Butin justice to my wife 
I oppose it now and everywhere. Give us 
Woman Suffrage, and the Democratic party 
will carry the State in two years. Then I 
should pity these lazy Commissioners who 
are hanging around the State House. Why! 
these Commissioners propose to spend $200, - 
000, and to put in elevators in order to avoid 
climbing these stairs. We should save all 
that, if the women had votes. Mr. Bow- 
ditch says, that in consequence of the votes 
of our naturalized citizens, nine million dol- 
lars expenses have run up to twenty-seven 
millions. The poor Irishmen in the mills 
of Lowell are said to be piling up the taxes. 
W hat has the poor man to do with the taxes? 
To-day this Senate is composed of thirty- 
five Republicans and five Democrats. Give 
us Woman Suffrage and we will make it 
thirty-five Democrats and five Republicans. 
The Republican women will stay at home, 
and the Democratic women will vote every 
time. There are more Irish property-hold- 
ers in Lowell than any other, and they are 
more respectable too. Let women look 
after their duties as mothers and nurses, and 
leave politics to the men. The Americans 
are dying out. Iam ‘told there have been 
during the past year 27,000 foreign births in 
Massachusetts, and only 17,000 children of 
Americans. If these American women 
would stay at home and take care of their 
families this would be otherwise. I do not 
want my wife and daughters to go to politi- 
cal meetings, to take part in caucuses, or to 
run after ‘‘isms;” let them stay at home and 
take care of their nurseries. The Irishmen 
and other naturalized citizens can take care 
of themselves. They will soon be able to 
out-vote the native population. 


Hon. Avan A. BurRRAGE,of Boston, said: 


1 deeply sympathize with my friend the 
Senator from Middlesex, in his regret at 
having been born so late. 1 really think he 
should have been born fifty years earlier. 

Mr. President: The subject before us 
has been so fully discussed, not only to-day 
but during the last decade, that one cannot 
hope to present anything new in regard to 
it at this time. Irise simply to state the 
reasons for my vote upon the passage of 
the resolve. 

At the outset let me say that in arriving 
at the decision, the arguments for or against 
the expediency of the measure in respect to 
its immediate effect upon the community, 
have had but little weight in my mind; be- 
lieving, as I do, that it is ever safe to do 
right, and always expedient to enact justice. 

shall vote forthe proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, in the first place then, 
because it is absolutely demanded by jus- 
tice; and in the second place, because, be- 
lieving in the principles upon which our 
institutions are founded, 1 desire to see 
them logically and honestly recognized in 
the{fundamental law, and practically carried 
out in the administration of the government. 

By the Declaration of Independence of 
1876 and the bill of rights of our Common- 
wealth, it is declared that ‘‘all men are born 
free and equal.” This axiom is the corner- 
stone, the foundation of our political struc- 
ture. Yet, under our constitution, as in- 
terpreted by th» courts, only one-half of 
the adult inha! i‘onts of our State are in 
reality ‘‘free and equal.” The other half, 
although equally important and indispensi- 
ble members of the body politic, are, solely 
on account of the sex to which they belong 
by decree of Providence, denied every 
political right, and debarred from having 
any voice in the management of public 
affairs. 

Ordinarily, the bare statement of the 
case would seem sufficient to show its in- 
justice and induce a reform; but opinions 
and prejudices that for ages have been em- 
bodied in the laws and customs of society, 
cannot be easily uprooted and removed. 
Most men, lawyers especially, are more 
prone to follow old precedents made under 
ancient conditions of society, than to make 
new applications of fundamental principles, 
however logical they may be, to the new 
conditions in which they live. 

The only argument against the natural 
right of women to a voice with men in the 
management of the government which all 
are taxed to support, which seems to me 
worthy of notice, is that which is founded 
upon their physical inability to perform 
military duty in defence of the State. 

In reply to this, it may be said, 

First: that, under the law no such test is 
applied to men. Men are not disfranchised 
on account of physical inability to do mili- 
tary duty. During the late war, hundreds 
of thousands of men were exempted from 
milltary duty by reason of physical disa- 
bility, but none of them were thereby dis- 
franchised. 

Second: the bill of rights of our State 
does not require military service of a citi- 
zen in return for the protection of govern- 
ment. Article X says, ‘‘Each individual of 
the society has a right to be protected by it 
in the enjoyment of his life, liberty and 
property, according to standing laws. He 
is obliged consequently to contribute bis 
share to the expenses of his protection; to 








give his personal service, or an equivalent, 
when necessary.” 

Fighting in defence of the country in 
time of war is not the only service, if it is 
the greatest, that is necessary for the public 
weal and safety. Armies in the field must 
be fed and clothed, the wounded nursed, the 
dead buried, and the mourners comforted. 
We all remember the noble work done by 
our self-sacrificing women during the late 
war. Who will say that they did not bear 
their full share of the loss, affliction and 
suffering of that terrible experience? 

It must also be said that if women were 
able to do military duty,—if every one were 
a Joan of Are,—the exigencies of the State 
would forbid their doing it. They render 
a more important service. From the nature 
of the case, their natural functions in the 
economy of the Commonwealth are, and 
can be, second to no other service; for with- 
out the bearing and nurture of children 
there would soon be no defenders of the 
Commonwealth, and no Commonwealth to 
defend. 

It should be humiliating to the men of 
to-day, to reflect that the subordination of 
Woman in her civil and political rights, is 
still upheld, as it was first established, by 
sheer brute force. It is not a suflicient 
answer to this, to say that women do not de- 
-sire political rights. Doubtless many, per- 
haps a majority of them at this time, do 
not, but man cannot free himself from the 
imputation of selfish tyranny, until every 
woman shall be permitted freely to decide 
for herself in the matter. 

The minority of the committee, in arguing 
against the amendment, do what is invaria- 
bly done by persons taking that side of the 
question. —— beg the question by assum- 
ing that man alone has the right to decide 
whether, to quote the language of the re- 
port, ‘the ballot should be granted to wo- 
men,” and ‘‘whether there are natural du- 
ties ordained of God, inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the rights now claimed for 
women,” This is still more palpably shown 
in the sentence that follows—(1 quote from 
the 14th page) :— 

“If the duties and functions of public 
life, participation in public affairs, eligibil- 
ity to public office, are antagonistic to the 
duties of woman in the family, which are 
we to choose for her,—the order of natnre or 
its opposite?” If such language should be 
used by women in respect to men; if they 
were to ask ‘‘what are we to choose for 
him, the order of nature or its opposite?” it 
would be justly termed impudent. And 
yet, what gives man a better right to decide 
for woman than woman has to decide for 
man, unless it be the possession of superior 
physical strength and power? 

Mr. President: Whether this amendment 
be or be not adopted by this Legislature, I 
am confident that it will before many years 
become a part of the Constitution of our 
Commonwealth. We must either discard 
our first principles, or ultimately accept 
their consequences. Besides, there is a 
sense of justice in the breast of man, which 
will eventually compel him to concede to 
the mother who bore and nurtured him, the 
sister nursed at the same breast by which 
he was nourished, and the wife, the partner 
of his joys and sorrows, the mother of his 
children, the same civil and political rights 
that he himself enjoys. 


Hen. Rovert R. Bisnor, of Newton, 
said: 

I have listened with pleasure to the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Suffolk, and 
observed the fairness with which he ad- 
dressed himself to the main question and 
not to side-issues. I have also listened to 
the careful and forcible presentation of the 
Senator from Norfolk. Upon their side of 
the question, there is certainly very little 
more to be presented. While I cannot pre- 
tend to address the Senators with equal 
force and eloquence, I shall be content if I 
can state a few points fairly. We ought to 
have a sound basis, if we are to take action 
upon so important a matter. But the Sena- 
tor cannot state—nor can any other person 
state—any such basis for the Resolve. 
Therefore he did well not to place himself 
upon any one definite position, but upon an 
aggregation of many positions. 

It has been said here that Suffragists do 
not claim the franchise asa “natural” right, 
sol may be wrong in attacking that position. 
Yet, if the claim be allowed, it must be upon 
one of three grounds that the soundness of 
the proposition will rest. Either Suffrage 
and eligibility to office should be accorded 
to women upon the same terms as men on 
the ground of natural right, or of consti 
tutional right, or of the welfare of society. 
But the advocates certainly do claim Suf- 
frage asa natural right? I quote the lan- 
guage of one of theirspeakers addressed to 
this very Committee at one of the recent 
Hearings: 

“Gentlemen! do not imagine that you have 
any rights to bestow upon these petition- 
ers. Rights are natural, inherent, inaliena- 
ble, God-given. These women do not come 
to you on bended knee to solicit any favors. 
They are not here as supplicants. They ask 
only that you will restore to them what of 
right is theirs already; that you will make 
the legislation of Massachusetts conform to 
the principles on which its government was 
founded, and remove all caste distinctions 
and all unjust restrictions.” 

If the position here taken is correct, then 
we should restore Suffrage instantly to those 
who are wrongfully deprived of it. But, 
in society, all rights are relative, and limited 
by the duties of the individual and the claims 
of others. The term originated anterior to 
the American Revolution, when Algernon 
Sidney stood firm against tyranny. Locke 
has said that ‘‘no man hasa right which 
any other man has a right to take away.” 

Mr. Bisnor here recited at length the ar- 
guments published last week in the minor- 
ity report, to show that Suffrage is neither 
a natural nor a constitutional right, and 
then proceeded: 

The Senator asks where men get the right 
to decide the political position which wo- 
men shall occupy? I rep)y—from the same 
source whence Woman gets the right to 
have her debts paid by Man. From the 





nature of things. From that physical and 





mental organization which comes to us 
from a higher source than human legislation. 

1 thought it best to speak to-day, be- 
cause itis important to proceed as far in 
thisdebate as we can. Looking at the ques- 
tion as one of general welfare, I regard 
Suffrage not as an option, but as a duty 
and a trust. If Suffrage is given to wo- 
men, they must discharge the correspond- 
ing duties faithfully, thoroughly, and with 
a view to holding political office. The 
duty of attending primary meetings, of 
voting, of holding and occupying any and 
all public offices, will devolve on them to 
the same extent as upon men. My proposi- 
tion is that Woman cannot do this, unless 
she neglects duties already incumbent upon 
her, that these duties exhaust all her powers, 
that by just so much of these things as you 
reyuire of her, by so much you substitute 
one forthe other. This Resolve proposes 
that Woman shall abandon the position she 
now holds as wife and mother. If Woman 
neglects the power she now possesses of 
training the young, she abandons the cita- 
del. When, in after life, children have 
gone forth from the parental roof, she will 
vainly attempt to change them by the minor 
influences exerted by men. Not long ago, 
a petition was presented by a woman to the 
legislature of a sister State, asking it ‘‘to 
remove from her the odium of her sex.” 
The ‘‘odium” of that position so superior 
tothe one which men occupy! Man’s in- 
fluence is feeble, when compared with that 
which begins at the hearthstone, and never 
leaves the child afterwards. When Madame 
de Stael asked Napoleon what women could 
do to help the country, he said: ‘‘Influence 
it as mothers.” 

SENATOR PALMER: In justice to the 
Connecticut petitioner, I ask the gentleman 
whether by the words ‘“‘the odium of her 
sex” she did not ask to be relieved from 
the odium of disfranchisement? 

SENATOR BisHop. No: the exact words 
used were ‘‘the odium of her birth.” 

SENATOR PALMER. Exactly. She re- 
ferred to Ler disfranchised position, arising 
from the fact that she was born a woman. 
What else could she have meant? From 
what other than legal and political disabili- 
ties could the legislature have been peti- 
tioned to relieve her? 

SENATOR RussE_u. The gravity of this 
question demands a full vote of the Senate. 
Several members will be unavoidably absent 
to-morrow. I move that the vote upon it 
be postponed until next Tuesday at 2:30 P.M. 

On motion of Senator Truell, of Lawrence, 
the whole matter was postponed and 
specially assigned to Tuesday, April 2, 
at 2.30 P. M. 

SENATE—TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 2.30 P. M. 

On motion of Hon, Byron TRUELL, of 
Lawrence, the report of the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage was again 
taken up for consideration, 

PresivENT J, B. D. CoGswE.t stated that 
the first point to be considered was this— 
Shall the Joint Resolve pass to a third read- 
ing? 

SENATOR PALMER moved that when the 
vote is taken, the ayes and nays shall be 
called. Carried. 

Hon. Joseru 8. Ropss, of Suffolk, said: 

Iam unwilling to take up the time of the 
Senate, but something may still be said be- 
fore the voteistaken. The gentleman from 
Middlesex [Mr. Bishop] spoke so conclusive- 
ly against the Resolve, that I should have 
been content to let it go to a vote in silence, 
if several days had not since elapsed. It is 
now three years that 1 have annually listened 
to the debates in our Legislature on this 
interesting and important question. One 
and all the speakers in the aftirmative have 
used one argument and one only. Earnest, 
simple, emphatic, the point they make may 
be reduced toa syllogism. 1. Women are 
entitled to their natural rights. 2. Voting 
is anatural right. 3. Therefore women 
ought to be enabled to vote. To the major 
premise I have no objection. But from the 
minor premise and conclusion, I do most 
emphatically dissent. I will go as far as 
any one in according to women every natu- 
ral right which men enjoy.—I will accord 
Woman all rights—since all rights are nat- 
ural. Isvotinga right? The fallacy which 
lurks behind the argument is just here. 
Voting isnotaright. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are defined as such by 
the Declaration of Independence. Life, 
liberty, and acquisition of property are de- 
fined as such in our Bill of Rights. Per- 
haps that explains the fact that with some 
people, life and the acquisition of property 
seem to be cousidered identical. But Suf- 
frage is only a governmental right. It has 
never been proved that it belongs to any 
man or classof men. Arguing against the 
right of kings, a certain man began by de- 
claring that no man is fit to govern himself 
—therefore no man is fit to govern others— 
therefore kings are unfitto govern. It is 
purely a question of expediency, who shall 
rule. By whom shall this expediency be 
determined? Evidently by those who hold 
the power by the providence of God, or 
the will of men. Unless some class, some 
sex, Can prove that it can do so best, no 
class, no sex, can prove its right to rule. 
The real question then is this—Is it expedi- 
ent that women should vote, and thus help 
to gevern themselves and others? There 
are three very good reasons why women 
should not vote. 

1. Because they are physically disquali- 
fied. There is no need of going into an 
elaborate enumeration of these physical dis- 
qualifications. We hear enough of them, 
and we know well enough what they are. 
If the work of voting and of governing is 
rongh work, unsuited to the delicacy of 
Woman, then it is not expedient that she 
should do it. Precisely the same causes 
which prevent women from taking part in 
military service, in engineering, in railroad- 
ing, in the handling of freight, or any other 
rough work which is done every day ex- 
clusively by men, disqualify women from 
the work of politicsand government. Itis 
quite immaterial for me to illustrate this 
position. Those who know what it means 
to engage in the heated strife of primary 





meetings and the squabbles of contending 
candidates, who recall the rough, coarse 
crowd which jostles at the polls, will under- 
stand me perfectly well. Innumerable and 
indescribable difficulties rise up at every 
point. It is too rougha work for refined 
women, therefore it is not expedient. 

2. The duty of voting would impose too 
great a hardship upon those women who 
are unable to bear it. If made a duty, 
many who feel unable, will nevertheless, 
from motives of conscience, perform it. It 
will in many cases shorten their lives, im- 
pair their health, render them unfit for 
more appropriate duties. Nevertheless, 
they will feel bound to vote, and the great- 
est burthen, and hardships will thus be in- 
flicted. In the interest of this best class of 
women, who, asarule, do not desire the 
right of Suffrage, 1 sha!l vote against this 
Resolve. 

3. It will tend to injure, and in some re 
spects to deteriorate the whole sex. In 
consideration of their physical unfitness, it 
will weaken their average constitutions, lay 
on them additional labors they are unable 
to bear, and impose upon a class, already 
overtaxed, heavier burthens, mental, moral, 
and physical. They should be released 
from this class of obligations, because, if 
subjected to them, they will be less able to 
discharge their duties as wives and mothers. 
A coarser standard of character will be en- 
couraged. In too many cases, refinement 
will be laid aside, to engage in political de- 
bate and quarrel and every species of in- 
trigue, with which weare already too famil- 
lar. 

But I go still further. I say that Woman, 
as a sex, does not desire it. In the case of 
those women with whom I associate, noth- 
ing would induce them to accept this re- 
sponsibility. Without altogether sharing 
in the personal apprehensions of the gen- 
tleman from Lowell, I should be exceed- 
ingly unwilling to show myself in my own 
family circle and confess that I had voted 
for the measure. I should experience some 
unhappy moments before | was excused f¢ 
my action in doing so. The women of nf 
acquaintance do not desire to have heavy 
burdens Jaid upon them—burdens for which 
Nature never intended then. We may de- 
grade them by this course; we cannot ele- 
vate them; the pure gold is incapable of be- 
ing refined. 


Hon. ABranam B. Corrry, of Middle- 
sex, said: 

Blackstone tells us that the Queen of Eng- 
land has the same rights and prerogatives 
asa King. It was so declared in the Stat- 
utss of William and Mary, three centuries 
ago. It is a remarkable anomaly if the 
sovereignty of the people cannot be exer- 
cised by women. The right of Suffrage be- 
longs to them as citizens upon every ground 
of justice and of public policy. It is ab- 
surd to say that the exercise of political 
rights will make Woman less womanly. It 
is very well to say ‘‘Stay at home and take 
care of the family. Women will always 
do that, but not exclusively. In every oth- 
er department of society, all this prejudice 
is done away with. Women no longer stay 
at home all the time. On Sunday, they go 
to church and Sabbath-school; on week- 
days, to lectures, theaters, concerts, schools 
and colleges. In all the varied enterprises 
of business, charity and reform, women now 
take part with men. It used to be said— 
‘women must not vote because they cannot 
fight.”” How many of this Board can fight? 
Only one or two out of the whole number 
would be eligible to the draft; all the rest 
are too aged or decrepid. Are we Senators 
unable to vote? Because my friend who 
has just spoken, is unable to handle dry-goods 
boxes or do the work of a truckman, he 
wou!d think it hard if he were deprived of 
his right to vote. Ihave never in my life 
seen anything in our town-meetings to pre- 
vent women from taking part in them. In- 
deed, women are very generally invited to be 
present at our caucuses and political con- 
ventions. In our schools, Milr's political 
economy is very generally a text-book, and 
the duties of teachers, almost all of whom 
are women, require that they should possess 
this knowledge. Women are subject to the 
laws and are expected toknow them. They 
are not excused from obedience on the 
ground of ignorance. 

So far as women have embarked in pub- 
lic pursuits, they have generally excelled. 
They are in public offices; they are here in 
this very State House, performing public 
duties, and giving satisfaction. Only one 
more step is to be taken—to vote. 

So far as this change has gone, women 
have not retrograded; they have advanced 
in all praiseworthy qualities. Certainly 
the women who have taken an active part 
in this Woman Suffrage movement stand 
without superiors in womanly qualities. 
As for voting being rough work, it will be 
time for our opponents to raise that objec- 
tion when they see to it that our public 
buildings—this very State House included— 
are no longer scrubbed and washed by wo- 
men. But voting and participation in gov- 
ernment do not require rough, physical 
labor, but the ability to judge and under- 
stand. When the minority claim that all 
women, under all circumstances, must at- 
tend to their political duties when they are 
enabled to vote, they lose sight of the fact 
that not one man in five goes to the caucus, 
and that less than one-half of them go to 
the polls. I believe a larger proportion of 
women will vote than of men, when they 
are enabled todo so. My able friend (Mr. 
Russsell) says that when all men are secure 
in their political rights, it will be time to 
give women the same rights. He will not 
now give women their rights, because some 
future legislation may take their rights away. 
But this insecurity applies to all legal rights 
whatever. All laws may berepealed. Per- 
haps this cause is progressing fast enough; 
itis certainly going forward very swiftly. 
It is now considered perfectly proper, even 
by our opponents, for women to address 
legislative committees for and against it. 
I heard with pleasure one lady (Mrs. Melu- 
sina Fay Pierce) whose manner and appear- 


_ance and ability were arguments ‘for it, 


although she spoke against it. It is the 

strongest possible argument for Woman Suf- 

frage, that women are competent to engage 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 112.] 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


AN ANSWER. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


You “envy me all the present?” 
O, love! in your quiet home, 
You little dream of the shadows 
Over my pathway thrown; 
Though perchance some gleams of brightness 
That crown my life miss yours, 
Some gleams of love and sweetness 
To last while time endures. 
Though there may be hights in my pathway 
While yours through the valley lies, 
Yet wary the feet that are climbing, 
Albeit ‘tis toward the skies. 
And the sunny gleams of the morning 
Though first on the mountains they rest, 
Yet linger they long in the valleys, 
Asif they loved them best. 
Ah, darling! the sunshine and shadow 
Must mingle in both our lives, 
But the faith that is born of true living 
In each, alone survives. 
You may find it in ease and in sunshine, 
And I, in trial and tears, 
God knows what is best for us both, love, 
He will lead us through all our years. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
eo Bae 
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DREAMLAND. 


BY ARDIE BEE. 





They say my heart is hard as adamant, 

And will not waken unto love's sweet wooing; 
That I have steeled myself against mankind, 

And to sweet childish voices softly cooing. 
They do not know the dreary loneliness 

Of many days and many nights to me, 
Nor how my heart is thirsting for the love, 

That cometh unto others fair and free. 
They know not that I cherish in my heart 

A pleasant dream; (they will not find it there,) 
That I have there a picture of my home, 

Where I keep all things lovely, sweet and fair. 
There I have birds that sing from morn ‘til night, 

And flowers sweet that bloom from year to year, 
With here and there a picture on the walls, 

Of some brave worker whom the world holds dear. 
And here in sunshire and in shades so cool, 

My dreamland children sport the livelong day, 
Without a sorrow and without a care, 

To cast a shadow on their lightsome play. 
And in this sweet heart-hidden home of mine, 

I have a husband—bravest, truest, best, 
Whose eyes give forth the lightning’s flash to sin, 

Yet hold but sunshine when on me they rest. 
And here I keep in this dear home of mine, 

The sweetest trysts with those I love to see; 
They find no ice around my loving heart, 

And give back love's sweet incense unto me. 
But this is dreamland, and I must go back 

And keep my lonely pathway on through life, 
The while my heart is aching but to hear, 

The lips of husband call me ‘‘dearest wife.” 
I still must walk alone, though my heart yearns, 

To feel my children’s kiss and see their smile, 
And in my husband's arms I fain would rest, 

From life-long cares but for a little while. 
Yet the blind world says I am cold and proud, 

And have not learned the blessedness of love; 
So let it think—mayhap I shall find all 

That I have missed on earth in heaven above. 
Manchester, Ia. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LITTLE BEAR. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


It was the day for the ‘Sewing Society” 
to meet at Aunt Eunice’s; but during the 
night a severe storm had set in, which, Uu- 
cle Enos declared, was ‘‘A reg’lar nor’ east- 
er,andno mistake. A precious light sprink- 
ling of ‘Society’ folks you'll see to-day,” he 
added, ‘‘or I’m no prophet.” 

But, before noon, the sun came bravely 
out, and, whenan hour later, Aunt Eunice, 
folding her knitting at the seam, laid it upon 
the round stand beside her, and went to the 
south window; there was scarcely a flutter- 
ing flake tobe seen. What a deluge it was, 
though! Spreading all over the valley below 
and even to the round hill tops, save for the 
dark masts of the forest trees that rose 
above the white billows, or, now and then, 
a lonely ark of a farm-house which the 
storm seemed to have left stranded upon 
some of those New England Ararats. 

“Nota soul to-day, Tabby!” said Aunt 
Eunice, stroking the handsome maltese that 
had curled herself up in a warm corner of 
the feather-cushioned settle. But Aunt Eu- 
nice hastily took off her glasses, rabbed them 
with her soft silk handkerchief, and replac- 
ing them, sent another hurried glance down 
the long road. ‘‘Well, well! who would 
have believed it!” she said, going to the 
stairway door and calling, ‘‘Susy!” 

A ripple of song came floating down the 
narrow stairs; borne upon the wings of no 
words, yet so sweet and fresh, that hearing 
it one might see above him June skies and 
around him blossoming meadows, with the 
bobolink swinging upon the grasses and tril- 
ling its wonderful melodies, 

A moment later, and Susy herself, as 
fresh and sweet as her song, followed it. 

**Well, mother.” 

“Ido believe Martha Kimball is coming 
down the road,” said Aunt Eunice. “The 
horse looks exactly like Old Grey.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Susy running 
down the stairs, “‘she does not go to ‘Socie- 
ty’ twicea year, you know, and of all days 
such a one as this!” 

“Well, now, I do say, Martha, you've got 
the Cap’n’s grit, and no mistake,” said Un- 
cle Enos, coming from the barn to take Old 
Grey. 

“Why, there’s no drifts to speak of,” said 
Martha; then, turning to Aunt Eunice, “I 
guess Deacon Holmes’ folks ‘ll be along 
pretty soon, for I heard Abby calling to her 
father to ‘hitch up’ as [came by. I wouldn't 





have come if it had been any of your mis- 
sionary work, but as ‘twas that quilt for the 
Hodges I thought I might as well help a lit- 
tle as to sit there at home working for my- 
self everlastingly.” And little Miss Martha 
looked none the worse for the fresh color 
the ride had brought into her cheeks, and 
the fire that always seemed smouldering in 
the dark eyes, flashing out now with the 
sharp ‘‘everlastingly.”” 

“Well, I'm real glad you came, Martha,” 
said Aunt Eunice. ‘I do suppose the 
Hodges are dreadfully needy. Poor Lydia! 
There was not a likelier girl in all Quine- 
boug than she was.”’ 

“Oh, there’s many a worse fate than being 
an old maid!” said Miss Martha. ‘‘But 
where's the quilt? I want to go to work 
right away, for I must get home before 
dark.” 

Susy went up the narrow stairs, followed 
by Miss Martha, and opened the door into 
the large, pleasant south chamber. 

«You see I’ve been putting it on and mark- 
ing it this morning,” she said, while Miss 
Martha, helping herself to a chair, began to 
work as one whois moreat home with deeds 
than words. No one could doubt that, re- 
marking the poise of the quaint little figure; 
the half defiant air that seemed to say, ‘‘Let 
me alone, I shall do what I think best be 
done, yea or nay!” ‘ 

‘Mother thought,” continued Susy, be- 
ginning to quilt on the opposite side. ‘‘Moth 
er thought we could have ‘Society’ all by 
ourselves, if no one came.” 

“Your mother is as about as near right, 
generally, as any one I know,” said Miss 
Martha. ‘She is not always thinking of 
herself like most people.” 

The jingling of sleigh bells made merry 
with the wintry air, and Susy running to 
the window, exclaimed ‘‘There’s Deacon 
Holmes’ folks, now, and—why! if there 
is’nt the widow Katherine Ritter, and Lucy 
Jane Stone, too! We're going to have a 
pretty good ‘Society’ after all.” 

“Really, this is an unexpected pleasure, 
Miss Kimball,” said Mrs. Katherine in her 
soft, even voice, gliding up to Martha and 
offering a white, dimpled hand. But Mar- 
tha’s quick glance had seen the slight up- 
lifting of the fair brows of the Widow Rit- 
ter and the hard, resolute little hand, so 
busy at work, was not outstretched, and 
Martha’s nod was a curt dismissal of further 
courtesies. 

“Ugh! the little bear!” said Mrs. Kathe- 
rine, under her breath, turning her still 
smiling face to the work before her. 

‘‘How do you ever get on, all stark alone, 
down there at the Hollow, Martha?” asked 
good Mrs. Deacon Holmes, beaming upon 
Martha over her glasses. 

“Oh, I’m not alone,” said Martha ‘‘Miss 
Lucy Mead has been with me more than a 
month.” 

‘‘Lucy Mead!” echoed three or four voices. 

“Well, now, I do think its real kind of 
you to have her there, Martha,” said Mrs. 
Deacon Holmes, ‘‘but I should most think 
you'd be sort o’ afraid of her; aint you, 
now?” 

‘Not a bit,”” Martha answered. ‘‘Why, 
she’s as harmless as a kitten, and then, she’s 
willing to stay there, and they say none of 
her relations can keep her. She will go 
wandering off over the country.” 

“Yes,” said Susy, ‘‘I1 know how she used 
to come up to us school-children, talking 
softly to herself, her bonnet trimmed with 
buttercups and daisies she had picked at 
the roadside. We ran away at first, but 
she was always so mild and gentle that we 
really got to like her. She is a real lady, 
even if she is ‘a little out,’ as we used to 
call it.” 

‘Aunt Eunice, did you ever hear what 
became of Reuben Steiner and his wife?” 
asked Abby Holmes. ‘‘It was her sister 
Amy, wasn’t it, who ran away with Reu- 
ben?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Eunice. ‘‘They went 
West, somewhere, and word came of Amy’s 
death in less than a year. People thought 
it was remorse that killed her.”’ 

“Well, | think it was the least she could 
do towards making amends,” said Susy. 

‘*That couldn't help poor Lucy, of course,”’ 
said Aunt Eunice. ‘‘In fact, I don’t sup- 
pose that Lucy has ever fully had her rea- 
son since that night. It was the very one 
set for her own marriage to Reuben, you 
know. It must be twenty-five years ago. 
I'm afraid Lucy’s relations haven’t been 
any too kind to her.” 

“IT can’t understand how God can be 
good and merciful and suffer such things to 
be,” said Abby. “If I hadn’t been brought 
up in the strictest and straightest of Puri- 
tan faiths, I’m afraid I should have been— 
well, to say the least, a little skeptical.” 

“Why, Abby!” remonstrated Mrs. Dea- 
con Holmes, trying to look severe, but with 
indifferent success. 

“It is difficult to see God's hand in trials, 
sometimes, especially our own,” Aunt Eu- 
nice rejoined. ‘I fear it is easier to be 
reconciled to other people's afflictions than 
ours.” 

“Mrs. Hale!” said the widow Katherine, 
‘I didn’t suppose a born saint ever felt like 
that!” 

“I don’t suppose so, either,” said Aunt 
Eunice, smiling. ‘‘But I do think, Mar- 
tha, that you are a real missionary; if you 





don’t believe in doing missionary work.” 

“Mother!” called Uncle Enos, from the 
foot of the stairs, ‘‘Come down and see 
who’s here.” 

“Who can it be!” said Susy, after her 
mother had gone down. 

“Not Fred, certainly,” said Lucy Jane 
Stone; ‘‘or he’d have asked for Susy, in- 
stead of her mother.” 

‘‘May I come in?” asked Uncle Enos, 
opening the door a few minutes afterward. 

“Oh, yes! Deacon Hall,” said smiling 
Mrs. Katharine. ‘‘Do tell us who’s come! 

We're dying to hear!” 

‘*Well, you wouldn't guess in a week; so 
I might as well tell. It’s Eunice’s cousin, 
Seth Jacobs, that went to Californy six or 
seven years ago, you know.” 

“*You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs, Deacon 
Holmes. ‘‘Well, now I wonder if he’s got 
rich out there?” 

“‘Can’t say as to that,” said Uncle Enos. 
“You women folks find out such things 
best.” 

‘What is the matter, Miss Kimball? 
Can’t I do something for you?” said Mrs. 
Katherine; drawing all eyes upon Martha, 
who had grown suddenly pale. 

Susy was at her side in a moment. 

‘‘No, no Susy, not anything, thank you!” 
said Martha. ‘Can you bring out Old Grey 
for me, now, Uncle Enos? I promised to 
be home before dark.” 

‘That was too bad of you, Katherine, 
said Mrs. Deacon Holmes, after Martha had 
gone. You know, girls, she and Seth were 
engaged once; but, after her mother died, 
the old Cap'n wouldn’t hear a word to her 
leaving him; and he and Seth could not get 
on at all together. So Seth just got mad 
because Martha would stick to her father, 
and went off to Californy. Martha would 
have given her eyes though, for Seth Jacobs, 
any day; only she had her ideas of duty and 
stuck to ’em like a hero. For my part I 
always feel sorry for Martha.” 

*‘O Mrs. Holmes! don’t go to breaking your 
tender heart over Martha.” laughed Mrs. 
Katherine; ‘‘She isn’t a rose leaf to be 
blown away by a zephyr! It amuses me to 
see how quick she flies for her weapons, if 
one is only trying to be civil to her. She's 
as cross as a bear, you all know. But what 
do you suppose Seth has come back for? 
None of his folks live here now.” 

‘Time will tell,” said Mrs. Deacon Holmes, 
as Aunt Eunice called them down to tea. 

Seth Jacobs, sitting on the old-fashioned 
settle, by the kitchen window, saw a little 
figure muffled in grey cloak and hood, glid- 
ing past; but not until Aunt Eunice called 
from the pantry. ‘‘Why Martha! are you 
going now? I do wish you'd stay to tea. 
It’s most ready,”—not until he heard the 
old, familiar name, did he think that ever 
before he had seen this ‘‘grey-headed nun,” 
as he had called her to himself. 

From the South window he watched her 
riding away into the dim, white twilight, as 
if it were the ghost of the old years so flee- 
ing from him. ‘‘So she has never forgiven 
me, after all,” he thought. 

That evening, Martha, knitting in one 
corner of the old-fashioned fire-place, in the 
keeping room at home, looked across to lit- 
tle Miss Lucy Mead, who sat watching the 
flickering flames, and said softly to herself, 
‘One of God's problems, I suppose. He 
will have to solve it; we never can.” 

‘‘What do you say?” asked Miss Lucy, 
looking up. 

But Martha only said very gently, ‘‘Were 
you lonesome here, to-day? And did you 
wish I had staid at home after all?” 

“Oh, no! Were we, Bruno?” answered 
Miss Lucy, with a happy laugh—such a 
child’s laugh! bending down to pat the old 
dog that lay between them, on the hearth. 

‘‘He came, you see, after you were gone.”’ 

‘‘Who came?” asked Martha, with a start. 
‘Surely not—oh, no!—” 

‘Why, Christ himself,” said Miss Lucy. 
‘I did not hear him when he came in; but 
all at once he stood close by me. ‘It’s all 
coming right, pretty soon,’ he said, ‘all 
coming right!) Something went wrong 
you know, along while ago; I can’t remem- 
ber what it was now,” passing her hand in 
a slow, bewildered way, across her fore- 
head. ‘‘What was it that went wrong?” 

“Oh, never mind now, since it’s all com- 
ing right, pretty soon,” Martha answered 
cheerily; and, rising, she went over and 
stood by Miss Lucy; and with the gentlest 
of hands caressed the white hair. ‘Thank 
God!” she murmured, “It certainly will 
all come right, at last!” 

Long after Miss Lucy was asleep, that 
night, Martha sat there, with only the fire 
and Bruno for company. Only? Such a 
multitude of old memories came thronging 
in, that the room had scarcely place for 
them; memories of the happy years when 
her mother sat where she did now, and her 
brother Ben’s gay laughter made the old 
house merry. Dear, loyal hearted Ben! who 
had given the strength of his good right 
arm to his country. Ay, more—his life! 

There was another face and voice,—so 
strong and true it always seemed in those 
happy years—that would come between her 
and all the others, look where she would. 
Then she remembered how cold and heavy 
her heart had grown, and how, when she 
thought of the merry little Martha of other 
years, she always seemed to think of her as 
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of one who had died, long ago, of a broken 
heart. 

But she had, as Uncle Enas said, ‘‘the 
Cap’n’s grit, an’ no mistake,” and the reso- 
lute face with which this Martha met 
whatever task the years brought her, told 
no weak tale of suffering. True, they did 
call her ‘‘cross” and ‘‘queer,” and she had 
smiled bitterly over it in secret. But it 
vexed her keenly, now, that Mrs. Kather- 
ine’s false eyes had read in one unguarded 
moment, her pitiful secret. 

So many times, too, she had thought she 
would give all she had in the world for the 
sight of his face; butto tell him he was for- 
given, even though the old hope was dead 
and buried out of sight forever! 

And yet she had fled from him to-day, 
in such overwhelming terror, that it seemed 
to her if he had but spoken, or stretched out 
his hand to her, she must have fallen at his 
feet. 

When she went in to call Miss Lucy the 
next morning, she was startled by the palor 
of the placid face. 

“I’m so tired!” said little Miss Lucy, 
smiling faintly. ‘‘I’ve been such a long, 
long way, you know; and I was always 
looking and looking for some one I couldn’t 
find. I can’t remember who it was, now.”’ 

Martha, eagerly pressing a cordial to her 
white lips said,—‘‘There, drink this now, 
and lie quite still and rest.” 

A little later, a neighbor brought the old 
village doctor. 

“It's of no use,” he said, gravely, laying 
his hand upon her heart. ‘The old trouble, 
you see, with the want and exposure.” 

The white lids fluttered open, and there 
was a look in the wistful blue eyes that had 
not been there for many years. 

‘*Reuben,—where is Reuben?” she asked. 
“T’'ve had such a long, terrible dream! 
Where is Amy—dear litthe Amy? I’m so 
glad to wake at last; so glad!” The small, 
child-like hands were outstretched with a 
swift, ecstatic motion, and lo! the dear 
Christ had come indeed to the poor bewil- 
dered soul. Everything had come right 
for little Miss Lucy Mead at last. 

A few days afterward there was a rumor 
that went travelling up and down until it 
came to Martha, sitting alone in the old 
farm-house. And it was in this wise: 
“There was to be a gay wedding at the 
widow Ritter’s, and the rich Californian 
was to claim the hand of the fair Mrs. 
Katherine.” 

‘So it was this, after all, for which Seth 
Jacobs had come back!” Martha said to her- 
self. Not since her father died had sucha 
sense of utter desolation come over her. 
‘‘What had she hoped?” she asked herself. 
Nothing; and yet, if it had been any other 
than this woman—this white-faced, cruel 
woman, with her treacherous smile! Al} 
the agony of the old years seemed to have 
rolled back like a flood, and to be sweeping 
madly over her. So she must fight the bat- 
tle all over again! 

Bruno started up and ran to the door. 
Some one was knocking. As she opened 
it, the dog leaped up, with a quick, glad 
bark, but Martha stood white and dumb 
before Seth Jacobs himself. 

‘‘Martha!”” he cried, ‘‘haven't you one 
word for me?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a tone so cold and 
hard that it sounded strange even to her- 
self. ‘Come in.” 

He followed her into the old, familiar 
room. How little it was changed! Even 
Bruno had only grown older; he was faith- 
ful still. “Oh! if I could only blot them 
out, these cruel years!” he thought. Then 
he turned to the little figure standing mo- 
tionless upon the hearth. 

“IT couldn't go away again without your 
forgiveness, Martha,’’ he said, stretching 
out his hands towards her, with a pleading 
gesture. Bruno looked from one to the 
other with a pathetic appeal in his honest 
eyes; but Martha stood quite still. 

“So he is going away again,” she thought, 
with a keen pang. Yet why should she 
care? It was better she should never see 
his face again. ‘‘Oh, yes, a thousand 
times better!” she said to herself; for, like 
a sudden revelation it had come to her that 
she had never loved the Seth Jacobs of the 
old time, after all, with one-half the strong, 
invincible passion that was asserting itself 
in her heart now. Now, when she had no 
right to love him at all. 

To Seth, too, there seemed to come a sud- 
den revelation. ‘Surely, Martha,” he said, 
‘tyou know why I came back.” 

‘‘T have heard why,” she answered, with 
a little bitterness. 

‘‘Have heard—” he repeated slowly. “I 
do not understand.” 

Then she told him of the rumor that had 
reached her that day. 

“It is false!” he cried; ‘‘utterly false! 
God knows there is but one woman in all 
the world that I love.” 

How it came about Martha never quite 
understood, but in another moment two 
loving arms had clasped her close to one of 
the truest hearts that ever beat. 

Half an hour afterward they sat before 
the fire, with Bruno lying contentedly at 
their fect. Martha's heart, touched by the 
great magician’s wand, had thrilled into a 
new ecstacy of life that was blossoming out 
upon her face. 





“Surely, I had forgotten she was so 
lovely,” thought Seth, smiling down upon 
her with unutterable pride and tenderness. 

“I believe I wouldn’t have had it any 
other way, after all, he said. “We shal! 
only be so much the happier for those hard 
years. No, I wouldn't blot them out, now, 
if I could!” 

+ ae * - * * . 

The snow is gone now, even from the 
hill tops, and there is a faint, sweet proph 
ecy of spring time in theair. The “Sew- 
ing Society,” is assembled at the parsonage 
to-day. Through the flutter and hum of 
voices ripples the widow Ritter’s silvery 
laughter, r 

“Why,” says Mrs. Deacon Holmes, ‘‘Seth 
has bought the old Jacob's piace back, and 
there isn’t a handsomer farm in all the 
town, you know.” 

‘‘What does he want of a farm without a 
wife?” asks Mrs. Winthrop, carefully pin 
ning a pattern upon some dark cloth on the 
table. 

“Oh, that’s all arranged,” says Mrs. Dea- 
con Holmes, significantly. 

“How? Who is it?” comes from half a 
dozen at once. 

“Why, Martha Kimball, of course,” de. 
clares Mrs. Holmes, beaming more than 


ever over her glasses upon everybody. * 


‘*And its just as it ought to be, too!” 

“I’m so glad!” says Susy Hale to Fred 
Winthrop, the minister's son. 

“O—h, the little bear!” laughs Mrs. 
Katherine. 

“But, Katherine,” whispers Lucy Jane 
Stone. ‘I thought— 

“S'h!—Onlya rumor. ow did you and 
Fred ever manage to tangle this skein so, 
Susy Hale?” 





oe 
THE LADY OF LIUNS. 


Most ladies choose a dog, a cat, a canary, 
or a pony for a pet, and often “‘set their 
lives upon them,” but rarely does one hear 
of a lady attaching herself to such strange 
pets as the writer saw at Mrs, Lincoln's, 54 
Howard street, a day or two ago. Living 
in the family are a couple of lions, twenty- 
one months old, brought up by the hand of 
Mrs. Lincoln. They are African lions, a 
species not easily reared in this country, but 
Mrs. Lincoln has succeeded, by the exer- 
cise of great care, in rearing them to their 
present age and size. The male weighs 
about 250 pounds, and the female perhaps 
fifty pounds less. They have been at the 
house on Howard street since last Septem- 
ber, and until within a month have had the 
“run of the place,” going about the rooms 
with considerable freedom. As a measure 
of caution, the police thought the creatures 
ought to be restrained, and their quarters 
are now more limited than formerly, al 
though they have a safe out-door run and a 
room next to the kitchen, with onlya strong 
wire door separating the apartments. Mrs. 
Lincoln is as free with her pets as ladies are 
with poodles. She plays with them, feeds 
them from her hands, and has taught them 
various tricks, They will kiss her at her 
bidding, jump through a hoop, ete. Before 
the police restrictions were placed upon 
them, the animals were accustomed to walk 
into the kitchen or parlor among guests, 
and go back to their quarters without offer- 
ing harm toanyone. A year ago, the lion- 
ess used to occupy the same couch with the 
lady at night, but now she has grown full 
large to be taken upon a common bedstead. 
The animals are quite a curiosity, and, in 
their gentleness, show how potent is the 
law of kindness, even with the brute crea- 
tion.— Boston Llerald 
oe 


A LANDLORD'S REFORM, 


Said a landlord to a young man who en 
tered the bar-room of a village tavern, and 
called for a drink; ‘‘No, you have had de- 
lirium tremens once, and 1 cannot sell you 
any more. He stepped aside to make room 
for a couple of young men who had just 
entered, and the landlord waited upon them 
very politely. The other had stood by, si- 
lent and sullen, and when they finished, he 
walked up to the landlord and thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘Six years ago, at their age, 
I stood where those young men are now; 
I was a man with fair prospects. Now, at 
the age of twenty-eight, I am a wreck, body 
and mind. You led me to drink. In this 
room, 1 formed the habit that has been my 
ruin. Now sell me a few glasses more, and 
your work will be done. I shall soon be 
out of the way; there is no hope for me. 
But they can be saved. Do not sell it to 
them. Sell it to me, and let me die, and 
the world will be rid of me; but, for Heav- 
en’s sake sell no more to them.” The land- 
lord listened, pale and trembling. Setting 
down his decanter, he exclaimed, ‘‘God 
help me, this is the last drop I will ever sell 


to any one!” He kept his word. 
2@oe 


ECONOMY IN DRESS, 











There is a new fashion in ladies’ dresses 
that economical husbands rejoice to see in- 
troduced. Dresses may now be made of 
the composite order, made up of different 
materials and colors, pieced here and there 
with last year’s wear, with a chance to slip 
in unnoticed a bit of velvet or silk that has 
done service five or ten years ago. The 
antique is holding sway in dress as well a 
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in pottery, and a skillful woman may make 
a yard of new material go further then ten 
yards in our extravagant days. This, then, 
should be a happy time for ladies of small 
means, Who want to wear new Clothes that 
do not make too heavy demands on their 
fathers’ or husbands’ purses. All that is 
needed is a good eye for color, nimbie fin- 
gers to rip old seams and press former plaits, 
and with reminiscences of old dresses spread 
upon the table, a few yards of new braid, 
some dashing buttons, a light heart and a 
quiet conscience, a presentable dress may 
be manufactured that shall make the wearer 
happy in her own estimation and the envy 
of her friends. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Boston Advertiser is shocked because 
ladies whoare averse to growing old are al- 
ways adopting new wrinkles. 

A London hostess apologized to Count 
Schouvaloff the other night at a political 
party for the stupidity of a servant who had 
announced him as Count Shuffle-off; but 
as the Austrian and German representatives 
were announced immediately after under 
the names of Beast and Monster, the Rus- 
sian diplomat passed on smiling. 


A heartless civil service reformer in one 
of the Hudson River counties of New York 
laid a snare for the school commissioner of 
his district in this wise. He wrote to the 
aforesaid commissioner as follows: ‘‘I have 
a daughter, Flora, who will be unable to 
attend the examination of teachers. Please 
send a certificate of first grade by return 
mail and oblige, Smith. Smith was obliged 
by return mail, and the correspondence, 
with a copy of the certificate issued to Miss 
Flora, whose age is two years, was furnish- 
ed to the local papers by Smith himself. 
The school commissioner has lost all confi- 
dence in human nature. 





























THE INDEPENDENT 
in its 30th Year. 


Well and Favorably Known the World Over as 
the BEST Religious Weekly Newspaper. It 
contains all its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK’S LECTURRS. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, are published in 
full, together with the introductory remarks. 


°-REMIUMS 
ft vite J 2 ! 

We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, 
entitled *“‘BioLocy”™ and ‘**TRANSCENDENTALISM” and 
“OrtTHODOXY,’’ embodying, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s last winter's remarkable Monday 
Lectures. They are published in handsome book 
form, with colored iilusirations, by James R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either 
volume, postpaid, to every subsbriber to THe INDE- 
PENDENT Who remits us $3 for a year in advance; or 
any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THe INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, 
and any two volumes, postpaid. Or any subscriber 
may remit $8,00, and we will send him Tue INDEPEND- 
ant for three years, in advance, and the three vol- 
umes, postpaid. 


WORCESTER'S UNABRIDGED 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages. over 1,000 Illustrations, 
Issue of 1878. 


RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. 

We have made a special contract with the great 
publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most 
desirable Premium ever given by any newspaper in 
the country. We will send this Dictionary to any 
person who will send us the names of 7hree New Sub- 
seribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on renewing 
his own subscription, in advance, send us 7wo New 
Names additional and $9.00; or who will renew his 
own subscription for three years, in advance, and 
send us $9.00; or for a new subscriber for three years 
and $9.00 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in 
Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 

The Subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other Premium 











Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance 
62F"Specimen copies (giving full descriptions of 
other very valuable Premiums) sent free. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.O. Box 2787. New York Citye | 
4tl2eow 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. | 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
‘nstraction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasiam 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and “yey of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natnral His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
SSown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
we the principale consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 

ednesdaye and Saturdays during Angnust, and daily 


on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Coy Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Howe, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. BuackweE t, 
T. W 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


( Editors. 


Hiaernson, 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance, Single copy, 6 cents. 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. 
scriptions received. 


Copies for sale and sub- 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. ; 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


i. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by GzorerR Wittiam CuR- 
TIs. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeonrceE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorce WILLIAM 
CuRTIs8. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Geonroe F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s JourNaL, Box 3688, 
P. O., Boston. 
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HENRY FF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


1y24 MASS. 





MIs8s M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


FPriwvate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


aweekin your own town, Termsand $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatter & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, / p 
PROF. H. COHN, 5 


rincipals, 


of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
(= Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


Successors 


Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly ontfit free. Ad'rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


DS fag eae HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bese. 
2m 


Sulary. Saiesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods wo dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, 





Saingle watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


SPLENDID 


OVER 
WERS*:: 
Distinct 
Varieties 


oy Stee Plants, each labeled and —— ely 
ymail. Largest assortment. w prices. 
We Eecobeenie business 24 SOS A ninm-s: 








satisfaction, Our stock of 
comprises all desirable varie- 
esend 


ties, and contains none but mature plants. 
purchaser's choice of G for S1,or 13 for S2. Our 
name 


new Jllustra‘ed Hand. , sent free, contains 
and description of each plant,with instructions how 
Itivate yo Hocexs, RO. & THOMAS, 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS, 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 

From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination, Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, noecho of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—WN. Y. Zvening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs, Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say? 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”.—7/e 
London Tatler. 


THOREADVD’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘‘No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.. +. Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston,  iyl4 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 


S5tO$ 20 ited sae See Portas Mee 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 


AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on al] Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


oon The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 

is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 

Pennsylvania Railroad must form 

A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 





towns 
FRANK THOMSON, _L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Passenger Agent 


C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
in, 


208 and 205 Washington Street, Bosto: a 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of<all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 
Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols, in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Tus New 
FASHIONED Gir,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy “Goop-ror-Noru- 
tNG Potty,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but. one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s ‘Sugar Piums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “‘Bany’s Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy “In Company witH 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass, 
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School Music Books! 
High School Choir. "ssts°sdexzr™ 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. © ®™ wz. 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.S. Tupen. $9. per dozen. 


_Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina 
ries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir. $5: per uazes: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded schools. 





The following are favorite general collections o 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO.,........... .... H. 8S. Perkins. .75 
MOCKING BIRD..........W.O. Perkins. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER........ C. Everest. 50 
OUR FAVORITE......... H. P. Danks. 60 


MUSIC CHARTS. By Ds. Lowe. Mason. 
Large charts, containing 120 Blackbosrd Lessons. 

plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily eet 

upand used, and furnishing a complete course of 
ractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
ach $8.00. 


TEE 


Gem Musical Library. 


A set of 21 fine Collections of Bound Music, each 
of which has 80 pages, full Sheet Music Size, and 
contains an average of 25 Songs or Pieces, all of the 
best and most pleasing character. The Composers 
are the most popular and successful ones in the coun- 
try. The following are favorite Collections: 


H H By J B , containi 
Fairy Fingers. 20°charming'and easy Waltzes, 
Schottishes, Polkas, &c. 
Contains 25 fi d i 
Pearl Drops. gleess ty Kinkel, Coote, Mack, 
&c. Capital for learners. 
illi G Fine selection of piano pieces 
Bri jant ems. of easy medium difficulty, by 
PacuerR, ALLARD, KINKEL, and others. 
H Contains it - 
Pleasant Memories, sicty‘cr pad mucicrt 
moderate difficulty, and by 14 different composers. 
H H A llecti f ital 
Fireside Echoes. somes tnd choruses vy 10 of 
the best composers. Price of each book, $1.50 
Boards, $2.00 Cloth. 
Send for Circulars with Contents of 21 books. 
A most attractive Song is, ‘‘Il’ll be watching for you 
at the Window” by C. M. Pyke, 40 cts. It has a fine 
picture title, as has G. D. Wilson's new Polka Rondo. 


called “Dancing on the green,”’ (60 cts.) which is gain- 
ing a deserved popularity. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 





Cc. H. Ditson & Cory J.E,. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York. Phila, lyl 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109.] 


in these debates. I am sure that at no dis- 
tant day this just principle will be adopted. 

Hon. Byron TRUELL said: 

I do not propose to detain the Senate by 
a prolonged speech. But I call attention 
to the fact that the Resolve, if adopted, 
only refers the question to the qualified 
voiers. If they say ‘‘Yes,” I say ‘‘Amen!” 
Iam heartily in favor of the Amendment. 

SENATOR WINN said: 

The resolve before the Senate contem- 
plated the creation of an aristocracy of 
sex; if it were adopted, they would give to 
women all the rights of men and allow 
them to retain all the privileges of women. 
He asked the Senator from Suffolk (Mr. 
Palmer) if he would accept a substitute, pro 
viding that there should be no distinction 
between the rights, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of the two sexes? 

SENATOR Wurnn in conclusion read the 
same vulgar and untrue statements in regard 
to the status of women under our present 
law, which were read a year ago by Rus- 
seli Conwell as attorney for the opponents 
of Woman Suffrage. They were quotations 
from a certain Mr. Bishop—(Senator Winn 
explained, that it was not the Senator Bish- 
op, who, as Chairman of the Senate Suffrage 
Committee this year, had written a minority 
report opposing tne Equal Rights of wo- 
men.) 

SENATOR PALMER, of Suffolk, said: 

I should be very happy to have the Senator 
carry out his own ideas of justice in the 
case, and secure, if he can, perfect equality 
of the sexes, but I am here seeking for a 
woman, as a Citizen, in the matter of voting 
an equal right with man; not for natural 
right, as this definition seems to be im- 
posed upon me, but for the equal right of 
citizenship for all humanity—man and wo- 
man both together making one complete 
humanity. It the Senator has any amend- 
ment in mind to forvrard this great cause of 
equality, of political rights, I will beg 
lim by all means to offer it to the Senate. 

The vote was then taken, by yeas and 
nays, on the passage of the resolve, with 
the following result: 

Yeas— Messrs. Barton, of Worcester, Beal, of Ply- 
mouth, Breed, of Essex, Burrage, of Suffolk, Coffin, 
of Middlesex, Day, of Suffoik, Ely, of Norfolk, 
Gardner, of Hampden, Hill, of Suffolk, Holmes, of 
bristol, Knowlton, of Bristol, Lynde. of Worcester, 
Merriam, of Worcester, Palmer, of Suffolk, Rogers, 
of Essex, Swett, of Essex, Truell, of Essex—16. 

Nays—Messrs. Abbott, of Essex, Adams, of Wor- 
cester, Bishop, of Middlesex, Brown, of Berkshire, 
Canfield, of Berkshire, Cate, of Essex, Davol, of 
Bristol, Ewing, of Hampden, Flatley, of Suffolk, Gil- 
bert, of Hampshire, Gregory, of Essex, Hayes, of 
Middlesex, Ropes, of Suffolk, Russell, of Middlesex, 
Saunders, of Middlesex, Sherman, of Middlesex, 
White, of Suffolk, White, of Plymouth, Winn, of 
Franklin—19, 

Paired—Mr. Ely, of Norfolk, yea, with Mr. Gogin, 
of Suffolk, nay. 

The vote on this same resolve last year was 18 to 13. 

The Senate then took up the report of the 
committee upon the petition of Mrs, Sarah 
8. Russell and others, for a bill conferring 
the right of Suffrage at municipal elections 
upon tax-paying women. The Committee's 
report was ‘“‘leave to withdraw.” 

SENATOR Pawcme_Er, of Suffolk, moved to 
substitute for this report the following 
bill: 

‘Female citizens possessing the same 
qualifications now required of male citi- 
zens in reference to age, education, resi- 
dence and payment of tax (not being pau- 
pers or persons under guardianship) shall 
have all and the same rights to vole in town 
and city meetings and affairs, and the same 
rights to hold town and city offices that 
male citizens now legally enjoy. Provided, 
the amount of tax so paid shall be at least 
equal to the highest sum which may now be 
legally assessed for a poll-tax.” 


“If adopted,” he said, ‘this bill would 
prepare the people of the State at large for 
the decision of the question whether full 
and complete political equality should be 
granted to women. It would afford a trial 
of the entire question. Thus far, all the 
arguments advanced against Woman Suf- 
frage have been hypothetical, based wholly 
on theory. The Senator from Suffolk (Mr. 
Ropes) has said that it is not expedient. 
Why? Because it would injure Woman. 
How does he know it? There is no expe- 
rience from which facts can be drawn to 
support that inference. He does not think 
it would be beneficial to the State. That 
fact is not known either. It may be ob- 
jected that this substitute bill bases the 
right to vote upon taxation. We submit 
that that inference would be incorrect. 
The argument is that so long as you tax 
women for property which they hold in 
their own right and name, you should give 
them the correlative right of the ballot. 
Give them the right of assent, which is the 
cardinal right of the governed. I know 
not whether the right to vote is a natural 
or only a political right. But whatever 
that right is to Man, that it 1s to Woman. 
If any one can show that to be an unjust 
conclusion, | hope they will do so. It was 
said that this was a mere question of expe- 
diency. We submit that the struggle of a 
hundred years ago was not on a question of 
expediency. If Thomas Jefferson’s appeal 
for liberty and democratic government had 
been based on expediency, it would not have 
thrilled the ages as it hasdone. But at any 
rate, what is expedient for Man, 1s expedi- 
ent for Woman. 

Government, it is said, belongs to no 
class, and therefore not to women. That 
is @ singular argument. It is said, too, 
that government belongs to those who can 
best administer to it. We admit that, but 
we started with the proposition that, on the 
wiole, that government was best which 
rests on the consent of the governed. What 
is the class that can best administer it? It 
is ALL. If that were not true, then the 
whole theory of our government was false. 
We proved long enough ago that the class 
which best administered government was 
large enough to take in all men, and we 

have only to make one step further in ad- 
vance now, and that is to include women. 
Then our government will rest, as it should 
wholly on the consent of the governed. 


The physical disqualification of women is 
urged against this proposition. That is the 
doctrine of brute force. We assume that 
the best government is that which is based 
on intelligence, on moral interests and pa- 
triotic sentiments; on those impalpable 
forces which we cannot always see, but 
which have a mightier force than that of 
armies in the field. We deny that the 
“rough work of voting” is rougher than 
that which women in all grades of society 
—we make no exception—are performing, 
all their lives long. 

It might be that it was heavy and respon- 
sible work, but was it degrading work? 
Woman could not be degraded unless she 
engaged in work that was in its nature de- 
grading. It they spoke of the foul abuses 
connected with politics, then we beg that 
Woman may be introduced into politics to 
relieve them of those very abuses. It is 
said that it would impose too great hard- 
ships on women. Well, if fastidious men 
did not desire to mingle in the rough work 
of politics they staid away and did not vote; 
that same privilege of staying away would 
be equally enjoyed by women. Was there 
anything degrading in the participation of 
women in public duty? It has not degraded 
the women who come to this Legislature 
year after year to obtain the right to vote, 
which is much more exciting work than 
the quiet exercise of the right itself. I 
hope Senators will vote to substitute the 
bill which is presented. It simply allows 
the right to vote in town und city elections 
to all those women in the State of Massa- 
chusetts whom the State insists shall be 
taxed. All those who admit the right of 
those who contribute to the support of the 
State to share in its government, should 
vote for this bill. 

SENATOR EL y, of Norfolk, said: 

As I understand it, there are about 34,- 
000 tax-paying women in this Common- 
wealth, a very considerable number of whom 
have petitioned the Legislature for the right 
of Suffrage. I happen to be well acquaint- 
ed with the history of one of them, who is 
a citizen of my district, and I desire to call 
attention to her history. 

Some thirty years ago she was married to 
a professional gentleman. He was the son 
of poor parents, was in debt for his educa- 
tion and for his, library, and thus indebted 
they were married and began keeping 
house. That lady assisted that man by her 
frugality, industry, and attention to her 
household duties until he paid off every dol- 
lar of the debt he owed, and then, by the 
same fine qualities, she assisted him to ac- 
cumulate a very considerable property. In 
the meantime children had been born to 
them, and she brought them up so that to- 
day they are respectable members of the 
community. At length the husband and 
father was taken away by death. By his 
will he gave his property toher. Into that 
property both their labor had gone day by 
day all those years. Now she signs this 
petition to be allowed to protect that prop- 
erty for her children after she dies, in the 
same way that her neighbors protect their 
property. Is it not right that she should re- 
ceive the boon she asks? How, lL ask, can 
any member of this Senate say in his heart 
and on his conscience that he was dealing 
justly and fairly with her unless he granted 
her the right to vote on town affairs? 

SENATOR CANFIELD, of Berkshire, said: 

I can not see how the right of Suffrage 
would kelp the lady of whom the Senator 
(Mr. Ely) spoke. By attending to her 
household, and looking after her children, 
she is far more useful to man than she 
would have been if voting atthe polls. She 
could protect herself in her rights no better 
than men protected her. Wherever there 
has been a defect in the law, bearing hard- 
ly upon women, men have very gladly al 
tered the law, so that to-day women stand 
much better before the law than do men 
themselves. They never have heard but one 
side of this question. There are a great 
many women in the United States, and they 
only heard from the few who were active 
in this Suffrage movement. 1 have no 
doubt that if this subject could be submitted 
to the vote of all the women of the Com- 
monwealth, it would be voted down by an 
overwhelming majority. Educated and in- 
telligent women know, down in their hearts, 
that this movement is an absurdity; they 
do not wish to mix in debates, and in the 
lobbies, and have their influence directly 
felt inthe public councils. They know that 
it would neither be for their own good, nor 
for the good of men, nor for the good of 
society as a whole. The Senator read, in 
closing, an extract froma letter by Jane 
Grey Swisshelm, abusing the movement and 
caricaturing its leaders, which has gone the 
rounds of the press already. Much of this 
letter, he thought, was very strong, and 
would not have been penned by aman. But 
it was the honest opinion of a woman long 
and well acquainted with public life, and as 
such he offered it without comment. 


SENATOR Goain, of Suffolk, offered a 
substitute for the substitute offered by Sen- 
ator Palmer, limiting the right of women to 
vote at municipal elections by a property- 
holding qualification of $1000. He said: 

I think we have had some pretty large 
doses of universal Suffrage during the past 
fifteen years, about as large ones 2s we can 
stand. I favor the idea of Woman’s acquir- 
ing the right of Suffrage, and, gradually, a 
Step ata time, just as men have gained it. 

SENATOR RusseE.x, of Middlesex, said: 

Ido not believe in a property qualifica- 
tion. That is going backwards. I hope 
the Woman Suffragists will not base their 
claim onthe old Bourbon idea of a property 
qualification. IL move that the vote on this 
substitute be taken by yeas and nays. 

SENATOR BuRRAGE, of Suffolk, said: 

I shall vote for the substitute, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 

SENATOR Ew1ne, of Hampden, said: 

I believe strongly in the rights of women, 
and shall therefore vote against the substi- 
tute, Which does not recognize them, 

SENATOR PaiMER, of Suffolk, said: 

That as the only object of those asking 





for Woman Suffrage was to gain the most 





that Senators would grant them in that di- 
rection, he should be perfectly satisfied to 
have the Senate adopt either of the proposi 
tions offered as a substitute for the report of 
the Committee. All they ask now was a 
trial of Woman Suffrage, in some form, at 
city and town elections, in the most cautious, 
guarded, and tentative way that could be 
proposed. 

SENATOR TRUELL, of Essex, said: 

Seeing that this substitute provides for a 
money qualificaticn, I must vote against it. 

Senator Patmen, of Suffolk, said: 

On a second reading of the Senator’s (Mr. 
Gogin’s) substitute, I hope it will not be ac- 
cepted. 

SENATOR TRUELL, of Essex, said: 

I believe in Equal Rights, and when a 
young man comes of age and pays a poll- 
tax, he has the right to vote. 1 ask no less 
for women. 

The vote was then taken on the substi- 
tute bill of Senator Gogin, and it was re- 
jected, the yeas and nays being as follows. 

Yras—Burrage of Suffolk, Davol of Bris- 
tol, Day of Suffolk, Ely of Norfolk, Gogin 
of Suffolk, Lynde of Worcester, Palmer of 
Suffolk—7. 

Nays—Abbott of Middlesex, Adams of 
Worcester, Barton of Worcester, Beal of 
Plymouth, Bishop of Middlesex, Breed of 
Essex, Brown of Berkshire, Canfield of 
Berkshire, Cate of Essex, Coffin of Middle- 
sex, Ewing of Hampden, Flatley of Suffolk, 
Gardner of Hampden, Gilbert of Hampshire, 
Gregory of Essex, Hayes of Middlesex, Hill 
of Suffolk, Holmes of Bristol, Knowlton of 
Bristol, Merriam of Worcester, Rogers of 
Essex, Ropes of Suffolk, Russell of Middle- 
sex, Saunders of Middlesex, Sherman of 
Middlesex, Sweet of Essex, Trueil of Essex, 
White of Suffolk, White of Plymouth, 
Winn of Franklin—30. 

Senator Palmer’s substitute bill was then 
voted on and rejected, the yeas and nays 
being as follows: 

Yeas—Barton, Beal, Burrage, Coffin, 
Davol, Day, Ely, Gardner, Hill, Lynde, 
Merriam, Palmer, Rogers, Swett, Truell— 


15. 

Nays—Abbott, Adams, Bishop, Breed, 
Brown, Canfield, Cate, Ewing, Flatley, Gil- 
bert, Gogin, Gregory, Hayes, Holmes, 
Knowlton of Bristol, Tiny Russell, Saun- 
ders, Sherman, White of Suffolk, White of 
Plymouth, Winn—22. 

The adverse report of the Committee was 
then adopted, by a viva voce vote. 

—_——_—__ ee —_____ 


DRAMATIC FRENCH RECITATIONS. 


The ‘‘Hawthorne Rooms” have a certain 
fascination in virtue of their name, and 
have already become suggestive, in Boston, 
of something worth hearing and seeing. 
Despite the driving rain of Thursday even- 
ing, March 28, the friends and admirers of 
Mme. Leontine Arnot Cohn came out in 
goodly numbers, and gave her the compli- 
ment of a refined and appreciative audience. 

Mr. Leibling failed to appear, owing to 
sudden indisposition; but the singing of 
Mr. Claus was full of feeling and beauty, 
and quite sufficient to fill all gaps. Mr. 
Nowlan was powerful in his French recita- 
tions; especially so in the ‘‘Mort d’Hippo- 
lyte.” 

One could hardly say in which part Mad- 
ame Cohn was most attractive. She went 
not only “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,” but from native Frenchto Ger- 
man and English, with equal ease and readi- 
ness. In the piquant dialogue between /a 
petite Louison and her papa; in the tragic 
death scene of Jeanne d’Arc; in the famil- 
iar ‘‘Erlkonig,” where one can hear the 
elfin whisper through the wild night; and 
in the most pitiful poem ‘‘Searching for the 
Slain,” she was, throughout, truthful, ele- 
gant, and spirited, in manner and concep- 
tion. Wecongratulate her pupils upon so 
finished a teacher. Cc. W. 

——*>e 


AN APPEAL TO THE IOWA LEGISLATURE. 


The following Appeal has been addressed 
to the Iowa Legislature: 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of lowa. 

We earnestly appeal to every Senator and 
Representative to consider the subject of 
Equal Rights for women, and to ask him- 
self these questions: 

“If L were a woman, how should I de- 
sire the men who claim to be my represen- 
tatives toact in my stead? Should I choose 
to be taxed and governed without my con- 
sent? Should I be willing to owe to the des- 
potie will of women alone all my personal 
rights, all my property rights, my right to 
guard my own dearest interests and those of 
my children? And if not, how can I hon- 
estiy refuse to concede to one half of my 
fellow citizens the exercise of the same 
rights which I myself enjoy, solely because 
they are women?” 

Gentlemen, the women of Iowa are not 
aliens, they are not children, they are not 
ignorant, they are not lunatics or felons. 
They are your own sisters, wives, mothers, 
and daughters; members of your own fam- 
ilies. They represent largely the domestic 
interests, and are vitally interested in eduea- 
tion, temperance, economy, purity, and 
peace. They ask for Suffrage for their own 
protection, and as a means of promoting the 
welfare of State and Nation. ‘ 

The ballot is the only peaceful and syste- 
matic method yet devised, of testing the 
consent of the governed. If that consent 
is essential to a just government, then Suf- 
frage is aright belonging to the governed. 

But whether Suffrage is a natural or ac- 
quired right, it does not affect the claim of 
the tax-paying Woman to the same control 
over her property, which a man has over his. 

Minors are taxed and governed, but a 
way is provided for the male minor to ex- 
press his opinion when he reaches the age 
which the law prescribes as ‘‘years of dis- 
cretion.” If women never attain mental 








maturity, then their permanent exclusion 
from Suffrage is justifiable—otherwise not. 

No other limitations do violence to the 
principle of ‘‘the consent of the governed,” 
because they are not permanent or insur- 
mountable. 

To declare by your laws that a citizen 
shall not express a direct opinion in gov- 
ernment because he is not white, or she is 
not a male, is the very essence of tyranny. 
Justify this, and you justify despotism. 

Gentlemen, towards your action in this 
matter, are turned to-day the hopeful prayers 
of the women of Iowa; a_ vastly greater 
number and with a far deeper interest than 
many of you perhaps have any idea. 

If you believe the majority of our citi- 
zens are opposea tothe petition sent to this 
Legislature by thousands of the men and 
women of our State, why not give them 
the opportunity tosay so. 1f amajority are 


opposed to it, they will vote it down, All | 


we ask of you is to do as you would be done 

by, and to make our case your own. 
Martua C. CALLANAN, 
Naxcissa T. Bemis, 
M. J. GREEN, 
M. J. CoGGESHALL, 
Exviza H. Hunter, 
M. F. Gray-PitTMan, 
Desoran CATTELL, 
B. M. Brown, 
Mary A. Work. 

Des Moines, lowa, March, 1878. 
oe 


NIBBLING THE CHEESE 





Eprtors JourNAL.—While looking over 
the JourNnAL of March 9, the heading ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage in Minnesota” caught my eye, 
and, for the sake of the cause and of dear 
friends there, I read carefully: 

“The Minnesota Senate, on the 20 ult., 
voted to submit a constitutional amendment 
enabling women to vote upon questions of 
licensing the sale of liquor. An effort to 
‘indefinitely postpone’ was defeated, and 
the Resolve was adopted by a large major- 
ity. In Minnesota, women are already vot- 
ers on all questions relating to education.” 

The first thing I did was to laugh heart- 
ily, because of an old story of my mother’s, 
of which I was instantly reminded. It 
happened nearly half a century ago, I sup- 
pose, away down in ‘‘York State,” in a 
country schoolhouse in Tompkins County. 
Several of the ‘‘big girls” who sat in a row 
next the wall were caught by the master in 
the act of eating !unch in school. At the 
particular moment of discovery, a piece of 
cheese was being passed quietly from hand 
to hand, while each took a bite. But lo! 
how quickly that cheese became bitter as 
gall, as the master insisted upon their con- 
tinuance of the performance, and passing 
it back and forth until it was all eaten. 
Shame mantling their cheeks, they relue 
tantly passed the cheese, each taking the 
least nibble possible and awkwardly hand- 
ing it to the next, while the whole school tit- 
tered at the painful process of disposing of 
what had been originally only a decent 
mouthful! 

“Oh!” said my mother, ‘how often I 
have thought in later years, if one of us 
had only been smart enough to swallow it 
down and have done with it, and so put an 
end to the cheese and our mortification 
together!” 

Just see this Minnesota Legislature, and 
all the other Legislatures, and the Congress 
of the United States to boot, nibbling their 
cheese, while all the women far end near 
are tittering, ‘Why don’t they swallow it 
down and be done?’ Don’t they know 
they must eat the whole of it before they 
quit? Instances can be brought to mind 
from nearly every State in the Union, of 
small concessions made by every Legisla- 
ture, while large demands lie over for their 
successors. In vain we pleaded with the 
wise men of Colorado to leave the word 
‘‘male” out of their new constitution, and 
save all further trouble. But no, they 
dared not; they took a little nibble and 
decreed that women might vote in school 
meeting; but the ‘‘next assembly” should 
attend to the matter. The wise men of the 
next assembly took a nibble and submitted 
the question of Woman Suffrage to the 
qualitied voters. In October, the qualified 
voters took a nibble, but failed to dispose 
of the cheese. 

But we mean to watch them and keep 
them nibbling until the whole of the bitter 
pill of Equal Rights is swallowed. Then, 
and not until then, shall we be ready to call 
“Next!” A. L. W. 

Loveland, Col. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BEHAVING; or Papers upon Children’s Eti- 
quette. By the author of The Ugly Girl 
Papers. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price $1.00. 

This little book is designed to help young 
people to a knowledge of good manners. 
How to behave must be taught, and to this 
end this book has special value. Young 
men and women who have not had instruc- 
tion in etiquette may read it with real profit. 
The first chapter is entitled ‘Toward Moth- 
er’s Company,” followed by ‘Greetings 
and Nicknames,” ‘‘To Stand, to Walk, and 
to Sit,” ‘‘Manners at Home,” ‘‘Party Eti- 
quette,”” ‘“‘How to Teach Young Children,” 
‘Manners Away from Home,” ete. The 
two chapters concerning ‘‘Miss Charity’s 
Lady” gives an entertaining account of a 
plain and awkward girl who finally became 
an elegant lady, while all the way through 





the book the reasons for good behavior are 
given L. 8 
A Manuva. or Nursine. 

This manual of 142 pages, was prepared 
for the training school for nurses attached 
to Bellevue Hospital. It is compiled and 
edited by Dr. Victoria White, who is “jp. 
debted to Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi for her 
kindly interest in it.” Ideas are gathered 
from Florence Nightingale’s ‘Notes on 
Nursing,” and from other treatises on the 
same subject. Although it was prepsred 
for hospital nursing, it is still full of vaiua.- 
ble instruction for the care of the sick any- 
where. There are chapters on “Monthly 
nursing,” on ‘‘Nursing of sick children,” 
and on “Hygieneof Children.” 1t contains 
directions how to treat cases of poisoning, 
how to feed, dress, and undress the sick; 
how to cook for them, and what to do in 
emergencies. It costs only a dollar, and 
should bein every family. Published by 
G. P. Putnam and Sons, New York. 1. s,_ 


SPECIAL NOTICES, | 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday} 


Apri! 8, 3.30 p. m., Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will read 
& paper on “Marriage.” 




















Sunday Meetings for Women,— Sunday, 
April 7,3 Pr. m., Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak’ 
Subject “Literature for Children," 4 Park Street, 
Boston, up one flight. 


For Sale.—Butler Health Lift. Good as new. 
Half price. Health of owner no longer requires it, 
Address 1543 N. 13th Street, Phil., Pa. tf 








The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Aw 
sociation will hold its next meeting with Mrs, 
Southworth, No. 582 Main St., Cambridgeport, on 
Monday evening, April 8, at 74% o'clock, to elect a 
President, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna~ 
tion of Mrs. P. M. Kendall. All members are request- 
ed to be present. Per order Ex-Committee. 

A. A. FELLows, Secretary. 





Wanted.—A few first class boarders for the sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6w14 Lypia E. Spur.ine, Bucksport, Maine, 


The Moral Education Association wil] 
hold meetings during the month of April as follows: 
On Saturday, April 6, 3 P. M., at 285 Warren Stree’ 
Boston Highlands, William Lloyd Garrison wil 

speak, Subject: ‘Moral Instruction.” 

On Saturday, April 13, 3 Pp. m., in the hall used by 
the Unitarian Church, Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: “Society and 
Individuality.” Horse cars leave Old South at 2 
o’clock. 

On Saturday, April 20,3 Pp. M., at Mrs. Temple's, 
Neponset, Miss H.S. Tolman will speak. Subject: 
“Intention.”” Cars leave Old Colony depot at 2.30, 
Friends at depot. 

On Saturday. April 27, 3 Pp. M., at Mrs. Clapp’s, Ne- 
ponset, Miss Julia A. Sprague will speak. Subject: 
‘The Newspaper Literature of our Children.” Cars 
leave Old Colony depot at 2.30, Friends at depot. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 








For Sale or To Let.—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Bostou, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, etc. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain, 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and situation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes, 





c. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be made to L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel Boston, 
between 5 and 214 o'clock, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





EK. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
4775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 

Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
(Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daiy. 
Wednesday and Satarday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 











Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M., and2to4p.m. lyl0 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Dress KRetorm,—Miss H. L. Lang. 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


gale eaten Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
ail, 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
- Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 
, KRestaurant,—Ruszell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 
Schools.—Chauncy [all, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Trusses,—Marvin Lincoin, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 








AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 

THE INDEPENDENT, of New York, offers in anothet 
column to:ive away. absolutely, a Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, which retails 
everywhere for $10, and is, of course, a houseliold 
neces-ity, How they can do it is, we must confess, 
a mystery; but that they do there is no question. 

THE INDEPENDENT is now publishing Rev. JoserB 
Cook's famous Monday Lectures, which are creating 
so much discussion everywhere. 

See advertisement of Tux INDEPENDENT in this 
paper. ata 





No. 319 Kearr 

The Pennsy 
Philadelphia, 
MAN's JOURN. 
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